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| 
CASE OF REAL DISTRESS. 


Royatty in decadence and adversity, | 
although it may be occasionally magnanimous, | 
is at all times a melancholy spectacle. A 
seedy prince, a duke out at elbows, a shabby 
lord even, are objects of pity and compassion ; 
| but a bankrupt sovereign, a queen at a 
| discount, a king “hard up,” are, I take it, 
| superlatively pitiable. Women, it is true, 
| can bear adversity better than men. With- 
| out misery it would seem to be impossible 
for some of the dear creatures to “come out 
so strong” (to use a vulgar phrase) in the | 
way of patience, of long suffering, of love, of | 
mercy, of self-abnegation, as under the pres- 
sure of adverse circumstances. Marie An- 
toinette, we will wager, was ofttimes as 
cheerful while washing and combing the 
| little dauphin (before he, poor child, was | 
taken from her), in the gloomy donjon of the 
Temple, as she had been, in the days of her 
| glory, in the golden galleries of Versailles. 
Queen Margaret, in the forest with her son, 
mollifying the robber. is a pleasanter sight to 
| view than Queen Margaret the Cruel, an| 
| intriguing politician, decorating the Duke of | 

York's head with a paper crown. Who would 
| not sooner form unto himself an image 
| of the Scottish Mary weeping in her first, 
_ innocent, French widowhood, or partaking of | 
| her last melancholy repast at Fotheringay 

among her mourning domestics, than that | 

same Scottish Mary battling with Ruthven for | 

Rizzio’s life, or listening in the grey morning 

for the awful sound which was to tell her that | 

the deed of blood at the Kirk of Field was done, 
and that Henry Lord Darnley was dead ? 

 £till for one Porphyrogenitus, as it were— 
born in the purple—lapped in the velvet of a| 

throne, with an orb for a plaything, and a} 
sceptre for a lollipop, to come to poverty and 
meanness, to utter decay and loss of conside- 
ration—be he king, or be she queen—is very 
wretched and pity-moving to view. Dionysius | 
keeping school (and dwelling on the verb 
tupto, you may be sure ); Boadicea widowed, | 
scourged, dishonoured, wandering up and | 
down in search of vengeance ; Lear, old, mad, | 
and worse than childish, in the forest ;| 
Zenobia ruined and in chains ; Darius 








“ Deserted in his utmost need j 
By those his former bounty fed;” 


VoL, VIII, 


Theodore of Corsica filing his schedule in the 
Insolvent Debtors’ Court ; Caroline of Prussia 
bullied by Napoleon ; Murat waiting for a 
file of grenadiers to dispatch him ; for those 
who have once been “your majesty,” before 
whom chamberlains have walked backward, 
to be poor, to be despised, to be forgotten, 
must be awful, should be instructive,. is 
pitiable. 

A case of this description, and which I have 
been emboldened to call one of real distress, 
has lately come under the notice of the writer 
of this article. He happens to be acquainted 
with a Queen, once powerful, once rich, once 
respected, once admired, whose dominions 
were almost boundless, the foundations of 
whose empire were certainly of antediluvian, 
and possibly of pre-Adamite date. Assyria, 
Babylon, Egypt, Phcenicia, Carthage, Rome, 
Greece, Macedon, were all baby dynasties 
compared with that of QuzEN Mas. 

Not always known under this title, perhaps, 
but still recognised in ali time as a queen, as 
an empress, a sultana—the autocrat of imagin- 
ation, the mistress of magic, the czariua of 
fancy, poetry, beauty—the queen of the fairies 
and fairyland. 

Her chronicles were writ with a diamond 
pen upon the wing of a butterfly, before ever 
Confucius had penned a line, or Egyptian 
hieroglyphics were thought of. She animated 
all nature when, for millions of miles, there 
had not been known one living thing, and 
there was nothing howling but the desert. 


| She peopled the heavens, the air, the earth, 


the waters, with innumerable tribes of ima- 
ginary beings, arrayed in tints borrowed 
from the flowers, the rainbow, and the sun. 


|She converted every virtue into a divinity, 


every vice into a demon. Far, far superior 
to mythology, her sovereignty was tributary 
only to religion. 

When Theseus reigned in Athens — let 
William Shakespeare settle when — Queen 
Mab, under the name and garb of Titania, 
reigned lady paramount in all the woods and 
wilds near the city. She was wedded to one 
Oberon : of whose moral character, whatever 
people may say, I have always thought but 
very lightly. She knew a bank whereon the 
wild thyme grew ; she had a court of dancing 
fays and glittering sprites ; at her call, came 
from the brown forest glades, from the 











458 
recesses of mossy banks, from the penetralia 
of cowslips’ bells, from under the blossoms 
that hung on boughs, from where the bee 
sucked, from where the owls cried, from 
flying on bats’ backs—satyrs and fauns, elves 
and elfins, naiads, dryads, hamadryads, bry- 
comanes, strange little creatures in skins and 
scales, with wings and wild eyes. And 
Oberon had but to wave his wand, and lo, 
the dewdrops and the eau and the 
will-o’-the-wisps gathered themselves together, 


and became a creature—that creature Puck 
—the mischief-loving, agile, playful Puck, 
putting “a girdle round the earth in forty 
minutes,” weaving subtle incantations upon 
Bully Bottom with the ass’s head, or, with 
some million Puck-like sprites bearing 
tening torches, singing in elfin chorus— 


glis- 


“ Through the house give glimmering light,” 


and lighting up the vast marble palace of 
Theseus until Philostratus, lord high chamber- 
lain and master of the revels, must have 
thought that his subordinates were playing 
the diable & quatre with his stores of “ wax 
ends from the palace.” This was Queen Mab 
—Titania—the fairy queen who reigned in 
the Pireeus and in the Morea, from Athens 
to Lacedemon, from Thrace to Corinth. 
The bigwigs of Olympus recognised her: 
Jupiter winked at her while his ox-eyed 
spouse had turned her bucolic glances ano- 
ther way. Pan was aware of her, and lent 
her his pipes ofttimes. Socrates knew 
her, and she consoled him when his demon 
had been tormenting him unmercifully. Not, 
however, to Greece did she confine her- 
self. She winged her way with Bacchus to 
the hot climes of Indy when he became 
Iswara and Baghesa ; she sported on croco- 
diles’ tails in Egypt when Bacchus once more 
changed himself into Osiris. She was a Sans- 
crit fairy when Bacchus became Vrishadwaja. 
The stout bulrushes of old Nile, the gigantic 
palms of Indostan, the towering bamboos of 
China, quavered lightly as the myriad elves 
of fairyland danced upon them. Wherever 
there was mythology, wherever there was 
poetry, wherever there was fancy, there was 
Queen Mab: multi-named and multi-formed, 
but still queen of the beautiful, the poetical, 
the fanciful. 

The East was long her favourite abode. 
She hovered about Chinese marriage feasts, 
and blew out the light in variegated lanterns ; 
she sat on Chinese fireworks, let off squibs 
and crackers and pasted wafers, upon Man- 
darins’ spectacles, thousands of years before 
lanterns, fireworks, or spectacles were ever 
heard or thought of in this part of the globe. 
When the whole of Europe was benighted 
and in gloom, she—Queen Mab, as the Fairy 
Peribanou—was giving that gorgeous never- 
to-be-forgotten series of evening parties 
known as the Arabian Nights’ ntertain- 
ments. She had castles of gold, silver, brass, 
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(Concueted by 
and precious stones; of polished steel, and 
adamant, and glass. She had valleys of dia- 
monds and mountains of sapphires. In her 
stud were flying horses, with tails that 
whisked your eyes out; mares that had once 
been beautiful women. In her aviaries were 
rocs whose eggs were as large as Mr. Wyld’s 
Globe ; birds that talked, and birds that 
danced, and birds that changed into princes, 
In her ponds were fishes that refused to be 
fried in egg and bread-crumb, or, in the 
Hebrew fashion, in Florence oil, but per- 
sisted in holding astoundingly inexplicable 
converse with fairies, who came out of party- 
walls and defied Grand Viziers ; fishes that 
eventually proved to be—not fishes—but the 
mayor, corporation, and burgesses of a highly 
respectable submerged city. From them 
doubtless sprang, in after ages, the susceptible 
oyster that was crossed in love, and subse- 
quently whistled ; and the accomplished stur- 
geon (I think) that smoked a pipe and sang a 
comie song. In those golden Eastern days 
the kingdom or queendom of Fairyland was 
peopled with one-eyed calenders, sons of 
kings, gigantic genii who for countless ages 
had been shut up in metal caskets hermet- 
ically secured by Solomon’s Seal; and who, 
being liberated therefrom by benevolent fish- 
ermen, began in smoke (how many a genius 
has ended in the same !), and finally assuming | 
their primeval proportions, threatened and 
terrified their benefactors. In the train of the 
Arabian Queen Mab, were spirits who con- 
veyed hunchbacked bridegrooms into remote 
chambers, and there left them, head down- 
wards ; there were fairies who transported 
lovers in their shirts and drawers to the gates 
of Damascus, and there incited them to enter 
the fancy-baking trade, bringing them into 
sore peril in the long run, through not putting 
pepper into cream tarts ; there were cunning 
magicians, knowing of gardens underground, 
where there were trees whereof all the fruits 
were jewels, and who went up and down 
Crim Tartary erying “Old lamps for new ;” 
there were palaces, built, destroyed, and re- 
built in an instant ; there were fifty thousand 
black slaves with jars of jewels on their heads; 
there were carpets which flew through the 
air, caps which rendered their owners invi- 
sible, loadstones which drew the nails out of 
ships, money which turned to dry leaves, 
magic passwords which caused the doors of 
subterranean caverns to revolve on their 
hinges. Yes ; and the Eastern Queen Mabcould 
show you Halls of Eblis, in which countless 
multitudes for ever wandered up and down; 
black marble staircases, with never a bottom ; | 
paradises where Gulchenrouz revelled, and | 
for which Bababalouk sighed ; demon dwarfs 
with scimitars, the inscriptions on whose 
blades baffled the Caliph Vathek, and who 
(the dwarfs), being menaced and provoked, 
rolled themselves up into concentric balls, 
and suffered themselves to be kicked into 
interminable space. Queen Mab held her 





























a Dickens.] 
court in Calmuck Tartary ; and there, in 
The Relations of Ssidi Kur, yet extant, she 
originated marvellous stories of the wan- 
dering Khan ; of the glorified Naugasuna 
Garbi, who was “radiant within and with- 
out ;” of the wonderful bird Ssidi, who came 
| from the middle kingdom of India; of wish- 
ing-caps, flying-sword: 
in abundance. In the East, Whittington and 
his Cat first realised their price ; it rested in 
Italy on its way northward ; and the merry 
priest Piovano Arlotto had it from a bene- 
volent Brahmin, and told it in Florence 
before there was ever a Lord Mayor in Lon- 
don. The King of the Frogs—that of Doctor 
Leyden and the Brothers Grimm—was a tri- 
butary of Queen Mab in Lesser Thibet, cen- 
turies ago’; and the fact of the same story 


the popular superstitions of Germany, only 


minion. It is no proof that, because Queen 
Mab’s’ fays and goblins hovered about the 
rude incantations of Scandinavian mythology, 
they were not associated likewise in the One 
awful and mysterious monosyllable of the 
Hinda Triad. 

Before Queen Mab came to be a “case of 
real distress,” she was everywhere. 
her sprites played their fairy games with 
Bramah and Vishnu, and with the Ormuzd 
of the Zendavesta. 
Denmark, where the trold-folk celebrated her 
| glories. 
| milk from the red earthenware pipkin of 
| Goodman Platte, and in deadly fear of Knane- 
Marre, is the same Scottish gib-cat that so 
rejoiced when Mader Watt was told that 
“auld Girnegar o’ Craigend, alias Rumble- 
grumble, was dead.” The Norman Fadliaur 
of the Poor Scholar, the Three Thieves, and 
| the Sexton of Cluni, are a'l of Queen Mab’s 
kindred in Scotland. The German tales of 
the Wicked Goldsmith, the Talking Bird, and 





Sigurd, delighted in by those doughty Scan- 
dinavian heroes, Thor and Odin. A corre- 
sponding tradition has been seized upon by 
that ardent lover of Queen Mab, Monsieur 
Perrault, in his story of the Sleeping Beauty 
in the Wood. The Golden Goose we have 
read and laughed at when told us by the 
Brothers Grimm in their Ainder-miirchen, is 
but the tale well known to Queen Mab, of 
Loke hanging on to the Giant Eagle, for 
which you may consult (though I daresay 
you won’t) the Volsunga Saga, or the second 
part of the edition of Resenius. Monk 
Lewis’s hideous tale of the Grim White 
Woman, in which the spirit of the child 
whistles to its father : 





o pew-wew—pew-wew 


My Minny he stew,” 
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s, hobgoblins, and fairies | 


being found in the Gesta Romanorum, and in | 


| proves the universality of Queen Mab’s do-| 


She and | 


Her stories were told in | 


The gib-cat eating his bread and} 


the Eating of the Bird’s Heart, were written | 
in Queen Mab’s own book of the Fable of | 


L DISTRESS. 


| del Boom or the Holly Tree. “My Minny 
| he stew” is but 


“ Min moder de mi schlacht, 
Min Vater de mi att.” 


The Queen Mab records of the Countess 
d’ Anois delighted children whose fathers’ 
fathers had anticipated their delight hundreds 
of years before, in the Pentamerone of 
Giovaw’ Battista Basile. The Moorish tales 
of Melendo the man-eater were known of old 
to the Welsh, and are recorded in their 
Manobogivn, or Myvyrian Areheology. The 
boguey of our English nursery was found in 
Spain in the days of Maricastana ; and, under 
the guise of a horse without a head, he yet 
haunts the Moorish ramparts of the Alham- 
bra, in company with another nondescript 
beast with a dreadful woolly hide, called the 
Belludo. Belludo yet haunts Windsor Forest 
as Herne the Hunter. I hear his hoarse 
|growl, awful to little children, in the old 
| streets of Rouen, where he is known as the 
Gargouille. I haveseen him—at least I have 
seen those who have seen him—as the head- 
less hen of Dumbledowndeary. 

I count as Queen Mab’s subjects and as 
part of her dominions, all persons and lands 
not strictly mythological, but only fanciful. 
Homer, Virgil, Ovid and Company, may keep 
Mount Olympus, the ox-eyed Juno, the zoned 
Venus, the limping Vulean, the nimble- 
fingered Mercury, forme. I envy not Milton 
his “dreaded name of Demogorgon,” his 
Satans, Beelzebubs, Molochs, his tremendous 
allegories of Sin and Death. Queen Mab 
has no sympathy with these. Nay, nor for 
Doctor Johnson’s ponderous supernaturals 
(fairies in full-bottomed wigs and buckles), 
his happy valleys of Abyssinia, many-pillared 
palaces, and genii spouting aphorisms full of 
morality and latinity. Nay, and Queen Mab 
has nought to do with courtly Joseph Addison 
and his academic vision of Mirza, where the 
shadowy beings of Mahometan fancy seem 
turned into trochees and dactyls. Queen 
Mab never heard of Exeter Hall; and never 
made or encouraged dense platform eloquence. 
I claim for Queen Mab that she once—alas! 
once—possessed the whole realm and region 
of fairy and goblin fiction throughout the 
world, civilised and uncivilised. I claim as 
hers the fairies, ghosts, and goblins of 
William Shakespeare; Prospero with his 
rough magic, the beast Caliban, the witch 
Sycorax, the dainty Ariel, and the whole of 
the Enchanted Island. I claimas hers, Puck, 
Peas-blossom, and Mustard-seed. As hers, 
Puckle, Hecate, the little little airy spirits, 
the spirits black white and grey, the whole 
goblin corps of the Saturnalia in Macbeth. 
These were wicked subjects of the Queen of 
Fairyland—rebellious imps; but they were 
hers. I likewise claim as hers, all the 
witches, man-eaters, lavaudeuses, brucolaqnes, 
loup-garous, pusses-in-boots, talking birds, 








| is but the nether-Saxon tale of the Machan- g 
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princes changed into beasts, white cats, 
giant-killers, (whether Jacks or no), dragon- 
quellers, and champions, that never existed. 
Likewise, all and every the Bevis’s, Arthurs, 
dun cows, demon dwarfs, banshees, Brownies 
(of Bodestock, or otherwise), magicians, 
sorcerers, good people, uncanny folk, elves, 


giants, tall black men, wolves addicted to; 


eating grandmammas and grandchildren, 


communicative fish (whether with rings or | 


otherwise), ghoules, afrits, genii, peris, djinus, 


calenders, hobgoblins, “ grim worthies of the | 


world,” ogres with preternatural olfactory 
powers, paladins, dwergars, Robin Good- 
fellows, and all other supernatural things and 
persons, 

And preferring these great claims—how- 
soever wise we grow, are they not great after 
all !—of Queen Mab’s, to the general respect, I 
present Her Majesty asa case of real distress. 
She has been brought very low indeed, She 
is sadly reduced. She has hardly a shoe to 
stand upon. Boards, Commissions, and 
Societies, grimly educating the reason, and 
binding the fancy in fetters of red tape, have 
sworn to destroy her. 
Whole Hogs to not unprofitable markets ; 
spare her, also, Marlborough House ; spare 
her, Mr. Core, for you ride your hobbies 
desperately hard ! 


THE SACK OF CHESNUTS. 


WueEn I fixed my abode, in October last, 


'Conducted by 
owner whose ancestors for several centuries 
before him may have possessed his mill on 
the subterranean stream, whose black waters 
|can be perceived from a parapet above the 
footway, and from whence he refuses to move 
without receiving almost the weight of his 
domicile in francs, in exchange for his filthy, 
dilapidated black and yellow striped tenement, 
Just opposite this unsightly pile of building, 
beneath which the dragon of Saint Romain, 
so celebrated for his ravages in monkish days, 
might well have hidden himself in the sable 
| waters, is a fine range of new houses in the 
| Parisian style, much disgraced by the vici- 
nity. A few steps further, in a vast square, 
irises high in air the white and fairy-like 
structure of the newly restored church of 
Saint Ouen, the boast of Normandy. All that. 
|presents itself to the stranger’s eye on this 
| There are new iron gates to the pretty, freshly 
arranged garden which surrounds the church, 
|newly painted seats under the trees, generally 
| dripping with the heavy rain drops hanging 


the edge of the garden, and observe the 
jremaining ends of the streets which have 
| been cleared away to afford space for these 


| tains, you recognise the Rouen of the Regent 
| Bedford. 
As no one can help being an antiquary in 


; been called, and as the stranger has nothing 
more amusing on his mind than speculating 





iside is new and clean and freshly decorated. | 





jon their last leaves, but if you advance to | 
Spare her, drivers of | 


|parterres and avenues and gold fish foun- | 


the city of a hundred towers, as Rouen has | 


in the Hotel des Carmes in the street of the|on old stones, I allowed myself to indulge in 
same name, which runs through the town of! many dreamy speculations. But in vain had I 
Rouen, piercing it from the broad Quai du’ examined the huge posts at the entrance of 
Havre to the weird old tower of Philip! the hotel court to convince myself that they 
Augustus on the Boulevard Beauvoisine, [| were part of the ancient temple of Roth; [ 
had not taken the well known fact into con-| was obliged to believe what the old woman 
sideration that, if the season be wet anywhere, | who sold hot cakes opposite told me, that 
the rain has a peculiar privilege of coming| they were recently put there to guard the 
down into the basin of Rouen. For a whole | foot passenger in the absence of the pavement, 
month that I remained there it rained every | which is some day to beautify the street ; in 
day, more or less—but generally more ; for | vain had I hoped, in the Rue des Fossés Louis 
an hour in the middle of the day, it would| VIII, close by, to discover a ¢owrelle or a 
sometimes clear up and allow the possibility | buttress which would tell a tale. I was 
of a pedestrian reaching the cathedral or! forced to give up all thoughts of times gone 
Saint Ouen; and, amidst the grove-like| by as I ascended the gaily ornamented flight 
aisles of either of these, the most beautiful) of steps leading to the coffee-room of the 








churches in France, endeavouring toforget the | hotel where usually stood my smart hostess 


ennui of a solitude into which he had rashly 
betrayed himself. 

Probably there is no city in Europe which 
has been longer in getting rid of its an- 
tiquity and its dirt than Rouen, but it has 
at last advanced considerably in that way. 
For instance, to form the magnificent street, 
which after several changes of dynasty since 
it was first begun is now called La Rue 
Impériale, no less than six narrow streets of 


high striped houses of the fifteenth and six-! 


teenth centuries had to be demolished. The 
street, as wide as Piccadilly in London, is 
now nearly completed, and would be quite so, 
but for the opposition of an obstinate mill- 


and her smarter daughter, glittering in 
;mosaic gold, and blossoming in the gay arti- 
ficial flowers for which Rouen is famous. 

The room assigned me looked to the street, 
and was a lively, noisy, tawdry chamber, 
with nothing old about it. Though I knew 
that every step I took along the galleries 
; which led to countless bed-rooms and dining- 
halls, was over the site of the old convent of 
Carmelites of the time of Joan of Are, yet 
it was but too evident that not a plank, a 
brick, or a stone of the modern building 
had the remotest connexion with the middle 
ages. 

The great fair of Saint Romain or the Pardon 
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Charles Dickens.] 
was approaching, and the town by degrees 
became filled with merchants from every 

art of France whose commodities were to 
i exposed for sale ; but chiefly the proprie- 
tors of whole troops of diminutive Norman 
horses and ponies intended for sale came 
pouring in from the towns and villages ; all 
these required domiciles, and the Hdtel des 
Carmes had always been the favourite resort 
- of most of them, owing to its central position. 
Application was made to me to give up my 
jarge chamber to claimants who were con- 
tent to sleep four in a room rather than 
forego the convenience of the house to which 
they were accustomed, and whose table d’ héte 
had a good reputation. I resisted for some 
time, much to the annoyance of an ugly 
chambermaid and an insinuating waiter, 
until, one morning, I was suddenly favoured 
by a visit from the smart daughter of my 
landlady in person, who, dressed with even 
more brilliancy than usual and arrayed in 
her most winning smiles, came to expostulate 
with me on the want of consideration [ dis- 


played in preferring my own comfort to that | 
of the estimable horsedealers, whose right it | 


had long been to take up their abode beneath 
her roof. “Madame,” she remarked, “can 
have another room infinitely more suitable 
to her, out of the noise and bustle of the 
street, and where her studies will be less 
interrupted : it is at the other side of the 
court looking into the charming garden 
which gives a view of the Palais de Justice, 


and off-rs many advantages of air and light. 
It is all that remains,” continued the fair | 
Léonie, with an arch look, “of the convent | 


garden ; and Madame, who is fond of anti- 
quities, will not object, as most persons do, 
that it is dull and retired.” 

This last argument was conclusive, and I 
at once agreed to the fair Léonie’s proposi- 
tion of following her to look at the offered 
chamber, which I was to have in exchange 
for the one coveted by the more favoured 
horsedealers of the Fair. 

Through a series of rooms so numerous 
that [ thought I should never get to the end 
of them, Léonie tripped, jingling the keys 
with which she opened one after another, 
informing me that every one would be 
_ tenanted in a few hours. I followed, won- 
dering where the journey would finish, 
when she turned suddenly down a narrow 
dark passage, and, mounting a little stair, 
emerged into an upper wooden gallery which 
ran along outside the house above a court 
yard, and presently arrived at alow doorway, 
giving entrance to a second passage darker 
than the first. Léonie, after descending a 
few stairs, stopped at a small portal at the 
end of this passage, and, turning the key in 
the rusty lock, threw open the door of a 
chamber—long, narrow, and meagrely fur- 
nished—which, however, looked rather cheer- 
ful as a blaze of sunshine seemed suddenly to 


have darted into it. from a high church-like ! 


THE SACK OF CHESNOTS. 
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window at the extremity, to which she at 


once advanced ; and, opening it to the fullest 
extent, exclaimed, “See what a charming 
prospect Madame will have from the chapel- 
room, as we call this piéce.” 

I was obliged to confess that there was 
something attractive about the appearance of 
the garden below, neglected though it was. 
Far above the level of the street we had 
left on the other side, it could be reached 
from this room by a flight of stone steps 
descending from the window. 

The sun was glittering on dripping trees 
and flowers grouped round a broken fountain 
in the middle of this hanging garden, into 
which no windows besides this one looked, for, 
on one side was the blank wall of a sugar- 
refinery, and on the other were the striped 
gables of several ancient houses whose fronts 
looked into the narrow Rue des Fossés. The 
garden-wall partly shut out the opposite hovels 


|and only allowed the mysteries of their upper 
stories to be seen, where rickety balconies 


high in air hung from black windows sup- 
porting pots of flowers and bird-cages, in the 
midst of rags hung out to dry. Several spires 
of churches with delicate tracery, peered 
above the roofsof distant manufactories, whose 
high, singularly-shaped chimneys formed gro- 
tesque figures against the sky; some lofty 
trees, growing in the gardens attached to some 


'of the numerous houses, broke the lines of 


buildings rather gracefully ; and, towering 
over one mass of spreading foliage, the 
beautiful lacework of the parapet of that 
portion of the Palais de Justice built by 
George d’ Amboise, the minister of Louis 
the Twelfth, and the small ornamented 
pinnacles which surmount it, finished the 
prospect. 

I did not disagree with Mademoiselle 
Léonie when she insisted that the position 
of this secluded chamber was in its favour; 


|and to my objections that the floor was paved 


with dingy red brick and had no carpet— 
and that there were no curtains to the two 
windows, one of immense size, and one small— 
she replied, that an hour would remedy all 
defects, and make it a very pattern of 
comfortable. 

“ Look,” she added, “what fine cupboards 
you have too! This one alone is large 
enough for all your trunks and books. And 
into this you could even move the bed itself, 
if you pleased.” 

It was quite true that the closets were 
singularly large, dark, and lofty, and that 
their hinges creaked dismally as they were 
thrown open for my inspection. 

“Really,” continued Léonie, seeing that I 
appeared tolerably satistied, “I do not know 
that we are right in giving up so convenient 
a chamber when the house is about to be so 
full, but, to oblige Madame, we will not be 
particular.” 

However bright this model of a room 
might have looked when I first visited it, it 
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had another aspect on the day succeeding 
that on which I was installed within it. The 


rain had descended in torrents ever since, | 


and none of the dark nooks in which it 
abounded looked the livelier for there being 
no fire because the huge chimney smoked. 
I did not look much at my prospect, but 
occupied myself with a pile of folios, which 
the liberality of the authorities of Rouen had 
supplied me with, for certain researches, from 
the richly endowed public library. 

Isoon began to find that the quiet of my 
chamber had not been exaggerated: not a 
sound reached me from without, and, except 
when I opened the door of the passage which 
separated me from the world behind, to 
descend into day—which was a rare event— 
no distant murmur from the bustling depart- 
ment on the other side of the court came upon 
my ear. 

I had been three days in my new domicile. 
It was on the third night of my occupancy, 
that as I sat reading by two candles placed 
in high heavy bronze candlesticks, like those 
of an altar, a low sound, as of a person nearly 


closet at my back, disturbed my studies. I 
started, looked up, and glanced round me into 


the dreary space ; my hearselike bed,shrouded | 
by dark red curtains, confined by a coronet 


with feathers which had once been gaily gilt, 


in its recess; 
clumsy commode with numerous drawers 
and a grey marble top, on which stood a 
clock of the period of the Renaissance, rather 
a valuable relic, but tarnished and with a 
broken face: the cracked porcelain circles 
for the numbers that mark the gliding hours, 
looking like so many staring inquisitive eyes. 
As I marked these things, the voice of my 
only companion informed me that it was 
eleven o'clock, and as the last sound of the 
communication died away I again heard the 
same hoarse, uupleasant sound from the 
interior of my closet. I got up and opened 
the huge panelled door, which gave its 
customary creak, but there was nothing 
within from whence a sound could have pro- 
ceeded. Isat down again, satisfied that the 
wind was rising, and that the night would 
be stormy. 

Presently, I had resumed my reading, and 
had become absorbed in the history ot Saint 
Romain, the popular Saint of Rouen, and the 
dragon which he subdued by his prayers, 
bound with his scarf, and gave in charge to 
the criminal who had consented to accompany 
him on his adventure. I read how the saint 
and the sinner dragged and lured the scaly 
monster along until the bridge over the Seine 
was reached, when Saint Romain, seizing the 
scarf which possessed holy virtue, suddenly 
flung the monster into the river. I paused to 
consider how it happened that the imaginative 
monk, who invented this legend, should have 
forgotten that no bridge of any kind existed 
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over the Seine at Rouen until more than three 
hundred years after the miracle; and m 

thoughts fell into a train, representing the 
processions of yearly occurrence which, before 


|the great Revolution, took place in Rouen in 
'commemoration of the delivery from the 


dragon, and the pardon accorded to the 
criminal, as still shown in the painted win- 
dows of the Cathedral. The Cathedral itself 
next came before my mind as I had seen it in 
the morning, when I ventured among the 
umbrellas of the curious under the dripping 
trees, where the wooden sheds, filled with 
wares, are erected throughout the extent of 
the Boulevard Bonvreuil: I mentally walked 


along the line of toy shops, and hardware, 


china, and jewellery, until I paused at the 
Rue Chant-Oiseaux, where the old church of 
Saint Romain once stood—when again, close 
to my ear, the same gurgling sound came, as 
if from the keyhole of the great closet. I 
got up and stuffed it with paper, but I felt 


| disturbed and nervous, and, closing my book, 
prepared for bed; previously, however, to 
‘retiring, 1 rang my bell, thinking to obtain 
choked, which seemed to issue from the huge | 


a new supply of candles, as I observed that 


| both those I had been reading by, were nearly 


burnt out, andi felt nervous at the idea of 
being without any, in case of not being 
able to sleep. But I rang in vain; nota 


|creature answered my summons, neither the 
but was now dim and dingy, stood shadowy | 
my view next took in a/| 


cross chambermaid nor the flippant waiter ; 
and, after repeating the attempt without 
success, I resigned myself to the privation, 


|and went to bed in the dark. 


I had no sooncr laid my head on the pillow, 
than a most. remarkable change suddenly 
came over my solitary domicile. First of all, 
I heard a door shut with violence, as if at 
the end of the passage, where I was not 
aware that one existed. Presently there 
were confused voices and a heavy step, and 
a sound as though something were being 


| dragged along, uvtil a stoppage took place at 


my door. A glimmering light then shone 


| through the wide crevices, which usually let 


more air than was pleasant into my room ; 
and a rattle, as if an attempt were made to 
turn the key, ensued. I recollected, however, 
that the key was inside, and that 1 had turned 
it myself before I retired to bed. 

I concluded that some newly arrived guest 
had mistaken his assigned dormitory, and I 
listened no more. But, all at once the glim- 
mering light again appeared beneath the door 
—this time, of the large closet, which slowly 
opened, and I clearly and distinctly saw what 
seemed to me a man in a cloak, with a broad 
hat very much over his eyes, step out, and 
raising a lantern in his hand, which however 
threw his features into shade, gaze round the 
room. I was so amazed that 1 had no power 
to call out; but, stil] keeping my eyes fixed om 
the opening left by my two dark red curtains, 
I saw the man walk a few paces towards the 
large window, open it cautiously, and descend 
the steps which led from it into the garden, 
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In a few moments he re-ascended, and as he 
seemed to have left his lantern below, his 
figure was merely a black shadow, which 
I still traced in the gloom advancing to the 
same closet; he entered it ; there was a pause; 
and he re-appeared dragging something along, 
which he took to the steps. I plainly heard 
that at every one of them—and I counted six 
—a heavy dull sound was returned as his 
burthen descended, and it struck against 
them. 

Nothing more occurred ; but I confess to 
having been so uncomfortably nervous—not 
to say, terrified—that, though after looking 
long into the darkness to see the glimmer of 
| the lantern again, I ended by being convinced 
that I had imagined the whole scene, I had 
still not the courage necessary to get up and 
grope towards the bell: excusing my not 
trying to do so, by reflecting that I had 
previously found it useless. At last I went 
to sleep, and in the morning, impressed with 
the idea that I had passed the night with the 
large window open, I advanced to close it, 
when I found to my surprise that it was 
shut, and the rusty bolt well fastened inside, 


as it had been during the three rainy days| 


before; the curtain, faithfully placed by 
Mademoiselle Léonie, had not been disturbed 
since it was drawn by my own hand early in 
the evening; and as for the great closet— 
when [ opened it, the hinges creaked as usual, 
and there was emptiness, but no outlet. 
| When the cross chambermaid brought my 
coffee, I ventured to remark that I had been 
disturbed by new arrivals in the night. 
“Impossible,” was her sharp reply, “no 
one arrived last night, and if they had, there 
is no room for them.” 


“Unless they have a fancy to sleep in the| 


old fount in in the garden,” said I; “ for, if I 
was not dreaming, 1 saw a traveller dragging 
his own portmanteau down those steps in 
search of such a lodging.” 

Catherine, as I said this, looked at me with 
| an uneasy expression of countenance, but 
| said nothing. I asked her why she did not 
come when I rang my bell. 

“ Because, after elevem o'clock,” said she 
pertly, “it is time for every one to be asleep, 
and we are too tired to attend to bells. It is 
.quite enough that Madame has seen it, with- 
eut us poor servants being scared.” 

“Seen it?” I inquired with interest. 
“What do you mean, Catherine ?” 

But already the cross chambermaid was 
gone, and did not deign an explanation of 
her mysterious words. 

The next morning was fine, Determined 
not to lose the opportunity of seeing some- 
thing of the pretty country, I went out early 
to keep an appointment [ had made with my 
slight acquaintance, Madame Gournay, whose 
grandchild was at nurse at Bois Guillaume, 
about half a league from the town, and whom 
I had promised to accompany in her first 





which led to the cottage of the peasant who 
supplied her place to her daughter's infant. 
Like many French mothers, Madame Gournay 
the younger—as well as her husband, the 
organist of the cathedral—preferred the 
absence of a troublesome baby to its 
presence in their confined apartment in the 
town. 

“Tt is better for the child’s health,” re- 
marked the grandmother, “to be amongst the 
flowers and fields at Bois Guillaume than in 
the smoky streets of Rouen.” 

The beautiful, neat embowered spot we 
soon reached was so singularly clean and well 
built for a foreign village that it made me 
appreciate my companion’s prudence, and 
when I saw the pretty tidy nurse whom we 
found playing with the baby, as it lay in its 
cot, I could not but acknowledge that it was 
likely to be better taken care of with Gustaire 
Braye than by its rather coquettish mamma 
at home. 

Gustaire had a little son of her own who 
was also in the cottage, but in an outer 
chamber. An old woman was knitting beside 
him as the child scrambled backwards and 
forwards in a long crib, placed against the 
wall, in the midst of which it was fastened by 
the waist to a moveable board, which slid 
along as his struggles impelled it. No harm 
could happen to the child in its oddly con- 
trived prison, but the position looked uncom- 
fortable, and I could not help contrasting the 
two boys as I observed the superior care 
bestowed on the nursling. 

The son of Gustaire Braye was a strange 
infant: it had a pair of rolling startling eyes, 
which were continually but without meaning 
fixed on the cot of its foster brother, seen 
through an open door; it had a large head, 
was very pale, and every now and then a 
shudder seemed to pass over it, which was 
succeeded by a restless movement in its rail- 
way. The old woman, from time to time, 
looked up from her knitting, and gave a 
glance towards her charge, but did not speak 
to it, nor did it utter any ery or attempt any 
sound like words; while the other child was 
laughing, crowing, and delighting the company 
in the cottage. 

The visit paid, on our return towards Rouen 
I congratulated Madame Gournay on having 
found so respectable a nurse. 

“ Yes,” said she, “we consider ourselves 
lucky, and so is poor Gustaire, and very 
grateful too to M. le Curé for recommending 
her ; it is not every one would like to have 
to do with her, after all that has happened ; 
but as I said to my daughter, the poor young 
woman was not to blame, though her evidence 
did cause the death of her father. But I 
forget,” she continued, smiling, “you know 
nothing of the story.” 

I begged she would indulge my curiosity 
by relating to me the reason why so neat and 
sienna looking a young woman as Gustaire 


walk over the charming hill and pretty fields! should be avoided. 

















—— 
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“ Ags we descend to the Boulevard Beau- ‘to avoid which Gustaire would often run to 
voisine,” said Madame Gournay, “we shall |the house of the curé with her knitting, and 
pass by the Rue Chant-Oiseaux, which, a very | sit in the kitchen with the good father’s 
few years ago was quite in the fields, and | donne, until she heard, by the loud singing of 
at that time, where there now stand good | the friends as they descended the hills, that 
stone houses there used to be only wretched | her father and his comrade were gone into 


hovels. In one of these Gustaire’s father, a} 
widower, with three children, lived : he had, 
however, a few fields, and drove a little trade, 
chiefly in horses, which you must have ob- 
served by our fair is a rather extensive trade | 
here. He was a man who was but little liked | 
by his neighbours, whom he shunned in con- 
sequence, and was very frequently away in 
Brittany, of which province he was a native. | 
Gustaire, though almost a child, took care of 
her two brothers, worked in the fields, and 
did more than a grown woman to keep the 


family comfortable ; but her father was not} 


fond of her, nor indeed of any of his children, 
and they would have been much happier with- 
out him, but that when he returned they lived 
better than usual, as he took care of himself, | 
and generally had money. ‘ 

“On one occasion when he came home, he 
brought with him a large sack of chesnuts, of | 
which the boys were very fond, and which 
they so freely indulged in, that he at last, 
angrily, told Gustaire to lock up the re- 
mainder, so that there might be some left to 
be roasted, when he asked for them for his 
supper. She put the sack away, therefore, in 
the granary, and the disappointed urchins 
were foiled. One of them, however, finding 
where it was hidden, and unable to open the 
mouth which his sister had carefully tied up, 
cut a round hole with his knife, and abstracted 
as many chesnuts as his daring little hand 
could grasp. Gustaire, on finding this out, 
afraid to let her father know of the delin- 
quency, mended the hole, and hid the bag in 
another place, after soundly rating the boy 
for his theft. 

“There was a man named Flecher,acountry- 
man of Gustaire’s father, who had established 
himself at Rouen, as a workman at one of the 
cotton manufactories, and was known to be a 
bad character. He spent all the money he 
earned, which was considerable, in dissipa- 
tion ; he had been turned away from one 
factory, but, having a good deal of skill, he 
had not found any difficulty in getting a new 
engagement, and could have lived well but 
for his extravagance. This man took a fancy 
to Gustaire, though he was nearly as old as 
her father. The latter, thinking him well off 
rather encouraged his suit, much to the 
young girl’s annoyance, who had taken him 
in particular aversion ; and who, besides that, 
felt inclined to listen to the addresses of a 

oung man about her own age, who often 

elped her in her work, being a neighbour's 
son. 
“Flecher and her father, Ivan Braye, be- 
came very great friends. From the time of 
their association, the cottage of the latter was 
frequently a scene of drunkenness and riot, 


| 


the town to finish their orgies. 

“One night, later than usual, she had 
left the curé’s and returned home, when 
she found the door left open, a candle 
burning in the cottage kitchen, and the floor 
strewn with chesnuts. She suspected her 
brothers and went to the granary to see 
what depredations they had committed ; to 
her vexation, she discovered that the sack 
was gone. 

“Her father, for whom she waited until 
daylight, did not return, and as soon as the 
children were up, she scolded them for the 
renewal of their theft. Both protested that 
they were innocent, and that they had longed 
in vain for the forbidden fruit, the scattered 
remains of which they took care to appro- 
priate. That same night, Gustaire sat up 
for her father, but neither he nor his friend 
Flecher came, nor did he return when several 
days were passed. She began to feel uneasy 
at this,as he generally mentioned, in how- 
ever surly a way, when he intended to be 
absent long. Her brothers came in on the 
fourth day after he was gone, having been at 
the fair; and the news they had heard there, 
was, that Flecher had left the town, having 
quitted his employers at the cotton factory 
at Darnetal without notice. She was not 
sorry to hear this, but a vague uneasiness 
took possession of her mind. 

“There has been a horrid murder in the 
town,’ said one of the boys, ‘at least they 
say so, though nobody has been found ; how- 
ever, the police are looking out, and we shall 
soon have more news of it,’ 

“ At this moment the curé’s bonne arrived 
to look after Gustaire; surprised that she 
had not, for several evenings, paid her usual 
visit. 

“¢This is a sad business,’ said she, ‘the 
person supposed to be murdered is a distant 
cousin of M. le Curé ; he had seen him at the 
fair, and had received a letter which he had 
brought from le Mans for him; he had a 
good deal of money, it was said, for he in- 
tended to make large purchases in Rouen- 
nerie, and as his stall of jewellery was very 
attractive, no one could fail to remark, when 
for two days he no longer came in the morn- 
ing to open it. It was not known where he 
lodged in the town, but people getting uneasy, 
the police began to inquire, and it was found 
that he had slept in the Rue aux Juifs the 
last night he was seen; but no notice had 
been taken as to whether he left in the morn- 
ing, for the house was so full of lodgers and 
in such a bustle that no one had time scarcely 
to think. Certain it is that he has not re- 
appeared, and all the town thinks he has been 
murdered,’ 
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| gaid Gustaire’s eldest brother, ‘for he lived | 
in the Rue aux Juifs too, and he has run off} 
no one knows where, and so has father too 
for that matter.’ 

“Excited by this account, Gustaire set 
out with her brothers and the curé’s bonne, 
curious to know if anything uew had been 
discovered, as an event of the kind was too 
unusual not to excite great interest. They 
| soon reached the Palais de Justice, where a 
crowd was assembled, and on the countenances 
of many might be observed an alarmed ex- 
| pression which told that some new feature 
bad appeared in the case. 

“«Vhe body of poor Marceau the jeweller 
has been found,’ said a person, addressing 
| the curé’s bonne, ‘in the well of the old 
convent garden, tied up in a sack; it is 
| thought that this will lead to discovery, for 
the sack has two or three chesnuts in it, and 
| hasa round hole in one side which has been 
| sewn up.’ 
| Blessed Mary !’ exclaimed Gustaire, with | 
/asudden start. ‘ Why, that is the sack my 
father brought home, and which has just 
been stolen from me ! 

“This exclamation of the young girl excited 
| instant attention, and led, in fact, to the dis- 
covery of the whole affair. She was obliged 
to appear in evidence to prove that the sack 
had belonged to her father, which she was 
able to do without difficulty, and entirely 
unsuspicious that she was thus casting sus- 
a upon him, It was found that Ivan 

raye and Flecher had been seen in company 
_ with Marceau, who appeared intoxicated, and 
that he had entered the lodging of the latter 
inthe Rue aux Juifs ; that the two had left 
early in the following morning without the 
jeweller, who was not afterwards seen. As| 
Mecher had not returned, the proprietor of | 
the tenement he occupied had resolved to re- 
let the room ; and, on the visit of the police, 
a search was made, which disclosed the marks 
of what might have been a scuffle in several 
| pieces of broken furniture, and a torn curtain 
| in the recess where the bed stood; but the 
| police only picked up a chesnut on the floer. 
| They searched among the tangled shrubs ina 
half-choked bit of garden to which from the 

room of Flecher a flight of stone steps led, 
| and there, in the centre, found an old dried- 
up well, where the murdered man’s body was 
| discovered in the sack. 

“Of course the suspicion which had fallen 
on the two absent men was confirmed by | 
Gustaire’s identification ; and the vigilance 
| of the police, after some delay, succeeded in| 

discovering the route of both Flecher and 
Braye. They were taken at Saint Malo, just 
as they were about to embark for California. | 
Flecher confessed to having counselled the | 
deed; but asserted that the murder was! 
committed by Braye, who, having premedi- | 
tated it, had brought the sack from his own 
house ; and he it was who had placed the! 
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“¢ Perhaps he is gone away with Flecher, | body in it and then dragged, it to the spot 
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where it was found. He stated that they had 
made Marceau drink to. .excess,; and { that 
Braye had strangled him when in a state of 
insensibility ; that they had. robbed him, and 
then fled ; that they had spent a great part 
of their booty, and with the remainder. had 
intended to cross the seas in search of gold; 
that a quarrel had delayed them, and; thus 
they had been overtaken. 

“Tt is enough,” continued Madame Gour- 
nay, “to tell you that both met their deserved 
fate; but, poor Gustaire’s evidence having 
gone so far to condemn her worthless father, 
the circumstance preyed on her mind, and 
almost destroyed her. By the kind care. of 
the curé and his good donne she recovered, 
and her young lover, who remained |itrue 
throughout, did not object to take her as his 
wife in spite of the opposition of his family. 
The curé, however, managed it, and has 
always continued her friend. You observed 
her child—he is dumb and much afilicted, 
and it is to be hoped will be mercifully 
taken from her. But she is a good young 
woman, has quite recovered her health, 
her husband works hard and is a pattern 
of kindness to her, and we really saw no 
reason why she should not nurse our litile 
Albert.” 

I thanked Madame Gournay for her story 
and ventured to inquire the exact locality of 
the murder. She informed me that most of 
the houses in the neighbourhood had been 
taken down. 

“You may, however,” she added, “still 
find the spot, oddly enough, in the back part 
of the Hétel des Carmes ; the late proprietor 
bought the ground and built quite a new 
wing ; he laid out the garden and put a 
fountain over the well. For a time, as it was 
pretty, nothing was said; but the servants 
began to fancy strange things—noises and 
ghosts and such nonsense—particularly in a 
certain room, which they insist is part of the 
original building, once the Convent, against 
the strong walls of which (too strong to take 
down), many of the old houses in the Rue 
aux Juifs were erected in former days. There 
is a flight of steps from what is called the 
chapel, but it is so changed that it would be 
ridiculous to say that it positively was so, 
except that there is still a window that looks 
like it. I believe the whole place, garden, 
fountain and all, is left now to neglect, as no 
one would care to inhabit so gloomy a room. 
The present mistress of the hotel, however, 





| 
| 





jis capable of putting a stranger there in fair 


time when she is over full, and I think,” said 
Madame Gournay, laughing, “you are lucky 
to have secured a room in the front that 
looks into the street.” 

I did not undeceive my acquaintance, nor 
did I say a word about the strange vision I 
had seen; but, on the same day, after my 
return from our walk, I removed to the 


Hotel de Bordeaux on the Quai de Paris, | 
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where my cheerful room looked on the sus- | 
pension bridge, and commanded a full view 
of all the shipping on the Seine. 


SLATES. 


Txose who now run through Wales on the 
way to Ireland should, unless their time be | 
very limited indeed, turn aside from the iron 
pathway, and glance at the wonderful slate 
quarries up Nant Francon. They will be 
repaid for their trouble. And if a circuitous 
coach-route be adopted instead of the rail, 
there are Mr. Assheton Smith’s quarries in 
the very bosom of Snowdonia, and Mrs. | 
Oakley’s quarries near the beautiful Ffes- | 
tiniog. Plenty of slate in North Wales, if 
we will turn a little out of the highway to look 
for it; but of all the quarries in the Princi- 
pality—of all in the world, perhaps—the place | 
of honour must be given to those which have 
Bangor for their shipping port, and which | 
have poured such wealth into the coffers of | 
the Penrhyns and the Pennants. Penrhyn! 
castle, one of the best of all modern castles, | 
built at a cost of a hundred thousand pounds, | 
may be regarded as a slate trophy ; its cost | 


was defrayed by the fortunes of the quarry-| 
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can be expanded farther and wider than the 
upper. In fact, the lowest trenches have 
ceased altogether to be trenches at Y Bron, 
and have become vast semicircular cuttings, 
No less than sixteen heights or terraces, each 
about forty feet above the one next below it, 
now exist; and all sixteen are advancing 
simultaneously further and further into 
the heart of the mountain. As the quarry- 
men proceed, they will probably have to 
make other terraces still nearer the summit 
of the mountain. 

Two thousand men are digging, and blast- | 
ing, and levelling, some of them at a height | 
from the ground equal to double the height | 
of Saint Paul’s Cathedral, and all working | 
open to the light of day, instead of burrow. | 
ing underground like miners. The blasting | 
is extraordinary work, requiring no little | 
firmness of nerve. The men are suspended 


| by ropes from the edge of an upright ~crag of | 


the rock; they drill holes into the vertical | 
face of the slate; they put the blasting. | 
charges into these holes ; they are hauled up | 
again, and, when precautions have been made | 
for obviating danger, the charges are fired, 
the blast takes place, and huge masses of slate | 
become loosened. At the upper part of the | 








owners, and it very properly contains rooms| quarry the slates are loose enough to be | 
and furniture, and ornaments of slate. detached by crow-bars; but, at greater 
It is alone worth a journey into North | depths, the slate is more compact and re | 
Wales, and a walk of seven miles from Ban-| quires the aid of gunpowder for its disrup- | 
gor, and a day’s heat or cold, or rain or|tion. So many are the perils at Y Bron, | 
snow, to see the pigmies at work high up Y | that accidental deaths are painfully numerous 
Bron, “the pap,” a name frequently given in| among the quarrymen. There are parts at 
Wales to rounded summits. The excavation | which the slate is interrupted by veins of | 
commences at a low level in the moun-/|intensely-hard basalt or greenstone, the pre- | 
tain ; but as the workings have been carried| sence of which is a sore trouble to the | 
on for ninety years or more, they now! proprietor and the workmen. 
extend more than half.a mile into its heart,| The men, the slates, the tools, and the 
and form a vast amphitheatre. It is an am-| working-tackle, are raised and lowered from 
pea of terraces one above another,|one terrace to another by means of inclined 
ike the seats of the ancient Coliseum, but| planes. A drum and a brake-wheel are placed | 





so vastly large as to eclipse them in every|at the top of each inclined plane; and, by | 
sense ; whilé the workmen appear like mere | dexterous management, trucks are raised and 
specks, so high and so wide-spreading are|lowered with great facility. The men not 
the workings. The adoption of this terrace-| only blast the compact recesses, and split the | 
like mode of working is due to the pecu-|loose blocks with wedges, but also separate 


liar structure of slate. The slate is not! these blocks again into slabs, thin slates, 
merely a into beds or layers, nearly! They then square and trim them. On most 
horizontal, but it has innumerable lines of| of the terraces there are sheds or workshops 
cleavage nearly vertical; and these lines|in which these subsidiary operations are | 
facilitate the separation of the blocks from; carried on. The very hard blocks are cut 
the vertical face of the mountain. A trench | with saws into slabs; while the looser kind 
is first worked into the side of the slate) are split into roofing-slates by means of long | 
mountain ; and, when this has extended to; wedge-shaped pieces of iron. 

such a distance that the rise of the moun-| But the quarries themselves are only one 
tain causes the height of the trench to’ part of this great Penrhyn property—one end 
be about forty feet, another trench is com-|ofacommercial chain. We havesaidthat the | 
menced at the top of the former, and then’ valley on the side of which this slate mountain | 
another and another, like a huge flight of!is situated is called Nant Francon. ‘The | 
steps up the side of the mountain. Mean-/ quarries are called by the Welsh name of | 
while, the gradual widening of the lowermost | Dolawen, or the still more Welsh name, of | 
trenches will be effected by detaching blocks ' Braich-y-Cavn ; or Penrhyn, after the name 
of slate. The upper part of the mountain of the first worker ; or Bangor, after the name 
being of course narrower than the base, it! of the shipping-port: but it matters little 
necessarily follows that the lowest trenches’ what we call them, provided we bear in mind 
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Charles Dickens.) 
that the mountain which yields the slate is. 
Y Bron. 

The mountain is on the west side of the | 
little river Ogwen; and the quarrymen’s 
cottages and villages are scattered about near 
it; but the most remarkable place in the} 
vicinity, for its human and social interest, is | 
Bethesda—a town whose very name shows | 
that it owed its origin to a body of persons 
among whom religious feeling is strong. Beth- 
esda is a quarrymen’s town, a slate commu- 
nity. Dissenters are in full force all over the 
Principality, and nowhere more so than at 
the quarries, We happened to be at Bangor 
on the day when the Welsh Calvinistic| 
Methodists held their annual field-meeting in 
that down in that town, and shall not soon 
forget the sight ; so neat, so clean, so earnest, 
so simple-minded, so honest-hearted did they 
allappear. They came from the quarries, from 
Conway, from Carnarvon, from Beaumaris, 
from every place within many miles around 
Bangor ; they sang their unpronounceable 
Welsh with good healthy lungs; and sat on 
chairs, or carts, or waggons, or reclined on 
the grass under a bright blue sky and a 
cheerful sun, to listen to discourses. Such 
was a great day for the quarrymen ; but for 
all ordinary occasions they have their own 
chapels in their own Bethesda. And they 


have their retail shops, too, where David 
ap Jones ap Price ap Davies ap Morgan ap 
Shenkin, and his brother tradesmen, sell 
bread, cloth, pins, herrings, lucifers, candles, 
penny pictures, saucepans, leeks, lollipops, and 





all the other necessaries and luxuries for a) 
working population. 

While passing through Bethesda, on our 
way from the quarries to Bangor, we for a 
time catch a glimpse of the railway or tram 
along which the slates are conveyed to 
the Siesiog quay. This tramway was per- 
haps the making of the quarries, as a com- 
mercial speculation. Lord Penrhyn is said 
to have spent nearly two hundred thousand 
pounds on the means of transport to the 
ships ; and a most wise expenditure of capital 
it was. The railway glides between Bangor 
town and Penrhyn Park, carrying its lon 
train of little trucks down to the docks an 
quays at the northern end of the Menai Straits. 
These quays are excellentlyarranged ; nothing 


‘ean better aid the slates in setting off on their 


travels all over the world. The ships draw 
up close to the quays ; the railway runs along 
the quays ; and the transfer from the trucks 
to the ships is made easily and rapidly. The 
quays, running a thousand feet out into the 
sea, are laden with slates in countless number ; 
slates in blocks, and slates in slabs, and slates 
in slices; slates little and slates big; slates 
for builders and slates for schoolboys ; slates 
for home and slates for abroad. As to the 
extent and value of these quarries and ship- 
ments, we are afraid to say how great are the 
estimates sometimes made. We have been 
told of three thousand men and boys employed 
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at the works—of eleven thousand persons 
supported by the wages thus received—of 
eighty thousand pounds a year expended in 
working the quarries, and yearly profits much 
larger than this; but unless we could tell 
more accurately, it will be better to keep 
clear of such big, high-sounding numbers as 
these. 

There is, we believe, a little example of 
quarry visiting made easy—not at Bangor— 
but at another slate-quarry in North Wales. 
At Tan-y-Bwich (oh these names!) near 
Ffestiniog, there is the lovely park of Mrs, 
Oakley and a tourists’ hotel ; and we have 
heard of a sort of tourists’ truck placed upon 
the tramway for the use of the hotel visitors ; 
but of this we cannot speak from personal 
knowledge. Instead, however, of describing 
my second quarry, let us rather notice a few 
facts in the subsequent history of the slates. 

Practical application treads so. closely 
on the heels of science in these our busy 
days, that no sooner does the thinking man 
discover something new, than the commercial 
man tries to convert this something into 
silver and gold. Unluckily the thinking man 
does not always obtain his share of these 
precious rewards. So far as regards slate, we 
can hardly assert that any very decided or 
novel discovery has been lately made in the 
geological position or relation or quantity of 
available slate ; but there certainly have been 
many notable improvements in the mode of 
obtainment. The improved management of the 
blast ; the skilful arrangement of the terraces 
in the quarry; the construction of a well-gra- 
duated railway from the quarry to the ship- 
ping port ; the quick transit from place to place 
by the construction of go-abead vessels ; the 
application of sterm power to the mechanical 
sawing and vianing, and turning, and 
grinding and ¥ vlishing of slate ; the ingenious 
process of e amelling—all act as so many 
impulses, te’ ding to an increase in the use of 
this mater'al. No one with eyes open can 
fail to see indications of this increase. Here 
and there and everywhere we now meet with 
slate pavements, slate terraces, slate walls, 
slate cisterns and tanks, besides the ordinary 
application for roofing. But there are also 
new modes of employing slate for steps, 
balconies, larders, wine-cellars, dairies, skirt- 
ings of rooms, linings for damp walls, wine- 
coolers, bread-troughs, pickling-troughs, pig- 
feeding-troughs, grave-stones, tombs and 
monuments, clock-faces, sun-dials, sinks, 
filters—even strong rooms and powder maga- 
zines, if the slabs be unusually thick. It isa 
circumstance of immense value, in respect to 
many of these applications of slate, that slabs 
can be obtained so large as fifteen feet long 
by eight in width, and as flat as a billiard- 
table ; nay, the very billiard-table which we 
here bring into comparison owes its own flat- 
ness to the true level produced by the lami- 
nated structure of slate. How many million 
of feet pressed upon the south transept 
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threshold of the Hyde Park Palace, we can- 
not exactly say; but the use of slate as a 
pavement was excellently illustrated there ;| 
for it would require more millions of feet 
than any calculating boy could reckon, to| 
press a slate pavement into holes, so close | 
and hard and durable is this material. The | 
baths and washhouses—those excellent re- 
sults of a mingling of good sense with good 
feeling—exhibit very advantageously the em- 
ployment of large slabs of slate in places 
where water is splashed about. 

We are enamelling everything now-a-days. 
We were wont, not many years back, to be 
content with daguerreotypes in ordinary form, 
but now we must have them enamelled. Our | 
boots and slippers, if blacked with the “ in- 
estimable composition, fully equal to the| 
highest japan varnish, and warranted to keep 
in any climate,” used to content us; but now, | 
forsooth, they must be enamelled. Our cooks 
were accustomed to value an honest iron 
mane, or stewpan, or kettle in its undis-| 
guised metallic state; but now it must be 
veiled over with enamel. And slate used | 
always to be slate, pur et simple, but now it 
is not unfrequently enamelled ; and good 
reason there is, so far as concerns iron and | 
slate (whatever may be said for daguerreo- 
types and boots), for the adoption of this| 
enamelling process. Enamel is a species of | 
glass or glazing ; it both shields the substance 
beneath from chemical action, and enables it 
readily to receive the adornment of colour. 
Slate has come out with startling splendour 
under this new mode of treatment. We have 
seen slabs for a bath-room representing 
various marbles inlaid after the style of Flo- 
rentine mosaic; candelabra to imitate por- 
phyry; a billiard-table with the legs and 
frame enamelled to imitate various marbles ; 
a circular table with a top representing black 
marble inlaid with lumachelle and jasper ; 
a pedestal imitative of porphyry, with a 
pseudo-black marble plinth ; chimney-pieces 
representing black and green marbles ; ink- 
stands and ink-trays similarly imitative of 
costly marbles. Those who profess an in- 
tense dislike of shams may perchance disap- 
= of these sham porphyries and marbles ; 

ut it may at the same time be urged that 
slate is so hard and so durable as to be better 
for many purposes than any kind of marble. 
Supposing beauty can be produced, dura- 
bility and cheapness are certainly obtainable ; 
and these three form an admirable trio; the 
latter two render slate useful, while the first 
renders it ornamental. It deserves also to 
be borne in mind that slate is lighter than 
marble, bulk for bulk. So great is the 
strength imparted to slate by its lamellar 
structure, that it is estimated at four times 
the strength of stone flags of equal thickness ; 
and a slab only half an inch in thickness, even 
to so great a length as eight feet, has strength 
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sufficient for a great variety of constructive 
purposes, To enamel this substance is an art 


(Conducted by 


and mystery which requires the cunning skill 


of the workman with the fiery aid of a fur- 
nace. A colouring pigment of some kind ig 
laid upon the slate, and this, by exposure for 
several days to a temperature between three 
hundred and five hundred degrees of Fahren- 
heit, becomes so thoroughly burned into the 
slate as to be scarcely eradicable. 

When Bill Barlow breaks his slate-pencil, 
and invests a little capital in the purchase of 
more, he does not know—and in all proba- 


| bility he does not care—that the pencil is 


slate as well as his slate itself; he would not 
unlikely give a flat denial to such an asser- 
tion. The schoolboy slates—those used for 
writing—do not differ in any considerable 
degree from roofing-slates ; the quality is a 
little finer in the first instance, and the sur- 
faces receive a careful grinding and smooth- 
ing ; the pieces are in the first place reduced 
by cleavage to sheets, or leaves or films as 
thin as can safely be fitted into the wooden 
frames, and then the smoothing is effected. 
At the quarries boys are employed in this 
process of splitting the slates into thin layers, 
and it is said they do the work better than 
men. The kind of slaie used for pencils is 
much softer—it contains a little carbon, 
which lessens its stony character and in- 
creases its marking or tracing action. There 
is very little lamellar or scaly structure, and 
the slate can—as Bill well knows—be cut 
with a knife. The pencils called Dutch are 
formed of harder slate than the others, and 
are fashioned into cylindrical pieces for use. 

Despite what we might expect to the 
contrary, slates are the most lady-like of all 
mineral substances. What other can boast 
of queens, and duchesses, and countesses, 
and ladies—to say nothing of imperials? 
The slaters tell us that a queen is three feet 
long by two feet wide ; that a duchess is two 
feet long by one in width; that a countess is 
twenty inches long by ten wide ; and that a 
lady, a simple lady, is sixteen inches long by 
eight in width. All this is very peer-like 
and heraldic; the four kinds take rank 
according to their dignity in the peerage, 
True, a queen would be a very Queen Dolla- 
lolla, who should be half as broad as she is 
long, like these duchesses, countesses, and 
ladies; but the slate-queen presents a still 
more ample ratio in width. All these ladies, 
however—like the clown who has_ been 
crushed under an enormous weight on the 
stage—are remarkably thin from front to 
back: regular flats, in short. And then 
these ladies are subjected to square measure ; 
for we find that a hundred and seventy-six 
countesses will only cover as much square 
space as a hundred and twenty-seven duchesses, 
while it requires no less than two hundred and 
eighty simple ladies to cover an equal space. 
We thus see how it is that the dignity of 
peeresses varies as the square of their dimen- 
sions—a law which Mr. Debrett and Mr. 
Burke would never have discovered. The 
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eater dignity of a duchess is further shown 
by this fact, that a smaller number of copper 
nails is required to fasten down a hundred 
square feet of duchesses, than a similar area 
of peeresses of lower degree—only two hun- 
dred and fifty-four ; whereas three hundred 
and fifty-two are needed for countesses, and 
two hundred and eighty for ladies. All 
alike, however—duchesses and countesses and 
ladies—are destined to be fastened down with 
two nails each. The mode of treatment, as a 
slater’s book just tells us, is very unceremo- 
nious indeed :—* The sides and bottom edges 
are trimmed, and the nail-holes punched as 
near the head as can be done without risk of 
breaking, and at a uniform distance from the 
tail.” 


Charles Dickens.] 


ONE SPOT OF GREEN, 


WHEN the winter bloweth loud, 

And the earth is in a shroud, 

Bitter rain and blinding snow 

Dimming every dream below ; 
Cheerily ! cheerily ! 

There is e’er a spot of green, 

Whence the Heavens may be seen, 


When our purse is shrinking fast, 

And our friend is lost (the last !), 

And.the world doth pour its pain 

Sharper than the frozen rain ; 
Cheerily ! cheerily! 

There is still a spot of green, 

Wheuce the Heavens may be seen, 


Let us never greet despair, 

While the little spot is there: 

For winter brighteneth into May, 

And sullen night to sunny day ; 
So, cheerily, cheerily ! 

Let us seek the spot of green, 

Hopeful, patient, and serene, 

Whence the Heavens may be seen. 


COMPLETELY REGISTERED. 


Between Provisional Registration and 
Complete Registration there is a long and 
difficult way to travel; that is to say, the 
intention of the law was to make this way dif- 
cult, but some knowing fellows have found out 
a path that is strewn with rose-leaves. ‘The 
Patent Corkscrew Company, however, have 
‘had no easy time of it since we left them (all 
hopeful as young girls) enjoying the charms of 
Provisional Registration.* Directors would 
pour in. The Rothschilds and the Barings 
would at once see the magnificent commercial 
promises of the scheme, and take an early 
walk to the offices. The manufacturers of 
all old-fashioned corkscrews would tremble 
in their boots. Wine merchants in every part | 
of the kingdom would be in a painful state of 
expectation. 





The first point to be attended to was ad- 
vertising. Without a shower of advertise- 


* See Provisionally Registered. Vol. vii. p. 445. 
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ments no company—not even this—could 
hope to succeed. Advertising agents soon 
presented themselves. It was mildly sug- 
gested that the Chelsea Banner was an im- 
portant medium ; that the Juan Fernandez 
Gazette was an authority on corkscrews, 
and had an enormous circulation; that the 
Baker Street Star would bring two or three 
hundred first-rate applications for shares. 
The advertisements were given out very 
handsomely to all kinds of papers. Subur- 
ban prints informed their readers, that the 
Patent Corkscrew Company would make the 
fortune of its shareholders, and that it would 
be the moral duty of every honest man 
to have a patent corkscrew in the house. 
At this time the promoters had pleasant 
dreams. The incessant popping of corks 
made blissful the nights of the happy in- 
ventor ; for the list of applications for shares 
included some of the most notable names in 
the country. Captain Bluebill, of Tanglebury 
Hall, Norfolk, wanted three hundred shares 
for investment; Benjamin Button, of Clap- 
ham, the great silk merchant, would be glad 
to take up two hundred; Thomas Towling, 
of the Cottage, Putney, the well-known 
banker, would not be content with less than 
four hundred; Admiral Hawker, of the 
Grange, Somerset, who gave as his reference 
one of the most respectable banking firms in 
the metropolis, would be obliged to the direc- 
tors for an allotment of one hundred. The 
promoters examined these applications, and 
did not permit themselves to doubt the re- 
spectability of the parties. Then Thomas 
Marsh, Esq. of Piccadilly, wanted fifty shares ; 
Tollemache Towneley, Esq. of Pall Mall, 
would be obliged by an allotment of seventy- 
five. How cheerfully the secretary filed these 
applications! How merrily the members of 
the Board talked of the extensive manufac- 
tory they would open over the water ! 

lt was determined, that in consequence of 
the great influx of applications, the time al- 
lowed for further applications should be short. 
The shares applied for already amounted to 
three hundred thousand pounds in value. A 
day was appointed, beyond which no applica- 
tion would be received ; and on that day the 
letters were literally poured into the office of 
the happy promoters. Now, the success of 
the undertaking was beyond a doubt. Alas! 
how slyly did that seedy gentleman grin, who 
appeared at the offices the day before the 
directors allotted the shares. He wanted to 
know whether or not the directors were pre- 
pared to buy up their own letters of allot- 
ment. 

“Bless me!” replied the secretary, “my 
good mau, our business is not to buy our 
shares, but to sell them. We buy shares! 
That’s very good! No, Sir, good morning.” 
And chuckling very merrily, the secretary 
turned his back upon the applicant. The 
seedy man said he would call again in a day 
or two, and departed. 
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when the secretary described the applicant 
and his inquiry. It wasa great joke. They 
buy their own shares ! 

With great ceremony the Board proceeded 
to allot. It was really heart-breaking to see 
the excellent men whose applications they 
were compelled to refuse. Yet it could not be 
helped—the applications were so very nume- 
rous. They could afford Captain Bluebill, of 
Tanglebury Hall, only one hundred and fifty 
of the three hundred applied for; the great 
silk merchant, Benjamin Button, of Clapham, 
who was eager for two hundred, could not 
possibly have more than one hundred and 
twenty-five. The public had apparently con- 
spired to heap riches upon this most fortu- 
nate, this most promising, company. But 
then everybody said the thing would be 
a great success from the first. It was to 
supply a want, long felt throughout the 
country. 

Four days were given to the happy appli- 
eants who had shares allotted to them to pay 
up their deposits—four days only, and then 
would arrive the golden day when the direc- 
tors would be able to draw a cheque for the 
purchase-money of the invention. 

Two days after the clerks had poured three 
bagfuls of allotment letters into Her Majesty’s 
Post Office, the seedy gentleman once more 
made his appearance at the office of the pros- 
perous company. On this occasion he had 
business of some importance to transact ; and 
must see the secretary. The secretary conde- 
scended to give the applicant an audience— 
just to humour the fellow. 

“ Now, sir, do you wish to buy any let- 
ters?” 

“ My good man, I don’t understand you,” 
replied the secretary. 

“ Any letters of allotment ?” 

“ Letters of allotment! I am still more 

lexed ! ” 

“ Well, then, let me tell you, sir, there 
are plenty to be had—and at sixpence per 
share.” The seedy gentleman smiled with 
great condescension upon the secretary. The 
secretary looked very foolish. The applicant 
drew a dirty bundle from his pocket, and 
continued : 

“Look here, sir; here are four hundred 
and thirty shares I have bought at fourpence 
per share.” 

“ Dear me, let me look at them ! ” 

. “QOdear no: buy them, and you may do 
what you please with them. There are plenty 
of them in the market ; and if you want any 
paid upon, I should advise you to buy them 
up as fast as possible.” 


“JT can’t understand this: we allotted 


only to persons of the first respectability.” 
“You allotted toa great many stags, sir, 
I can tell you,” replied the seedy individual. 
“ Now, I venture to assert, sir, that unless 
you buy up these letters upon the market, 
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How heartily Lord Ballyshannon, the | you will not have a five-pound note paid into 
worthy chairman of the company, laughed | 


your bankers. Everybody who intends to 
pay, goes to see how the shares are upon 
the market first; and if they see letters of 
allotment being hawked about for a few 
shillings, they'll not pay up. Why, it was 
only the other day that the Great Timbuctoo 
Mining Company got up thirty thousand 
pounds in two days. And how did they do it $ 
Sir, they bought up any letter of allotment at 
any price that was offered in the market; they 
gave commissions to brokers to buy shares 
even at a premium; and so they were quoted 
at two premium in the list, and everybody 
rushed to the bank to payin. Why, to-day 
I was offered a letter for a hundred of your 
shares for half-a-crown !” 

“ You surprise me,” the bewildered secre- 
tary exclaimed. “ But how do these letters 
get into the hands of men who hawk them 
about ?” 

“They write for them. Didn’t you have 
any stag-books when you allotted ?” 

“ Stag-books! No. What are stag-books }” 

“ I see, sir, you have much to learn in these 
matters.” 

This observation roused the secretary’s 
indignation, and he began to entertain an 
idea that he was being duped by his in- 
formant. 

“Sir,” said the secretary, with a grand 
air, “we do not wish to have the know- 
ledge you seem to possess. The Patent Cork- 
screw Company is not the Great Timbuctoo 
Mining Company. I wish you good morning, 
We do not wish to purchase letters of allot- 
ment.” 

“Very well, sir,” replied the seedy gentle- 
man, with a jaunty air, “ you will have a 
different story this day next week. I shall 
sell these at any price, and then you'll see 
how many you'll have taken up.” With this 
threat the seedy individual left the astonished 
secretary. 

When the Board met that afternoon, the 
directors did not look quite so gay as on 
former occasions, The secretary's account 
was not a cheerful one; and, after due 
deliberation, it was agreed that one of the 
clerks should be sent into the market to 
buy up a letter for one hundred and fift 
shares at the current price. Armed wit 
this power, the clerk was not long in trans- 
acting his business. He soon returned with 
one hundred and fifty shares, which he had 
bought for seven shillings. The letter of 
allotment was handed to the noble chairman, 
who read the name, the honoured name, of 
Captain Bluebill. Could the owner of Tan- 
glebury Hall stoop to this ? 

Three days after this purchase had been 
made, the seedy individual made his appear- 
ance a third time at the offices of the Patent 
Corkscrew Company. He saw how matters 
stood, at a glance. Everybody was dull. 
Directors were whispering together in 
couples; the clerks were making up their 
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on — I 
people say it will wind up in a few months. 
All I know is that they have not yet pro- 
duced a corkscrew, and that their lawyer's 
bill is as long as their Board-room table. 


minds 


situation. 

“How much do you say has been paid into 
the bank, Mr. Secretary ?” asked the noble 
chairman. 

“Forty-two pounds ; neither more nor less, 
my lord.” 

“That’s a bore,” said his lordship, as he 
twirled his moustache. 

At this moment the secretary recognised 
the seedy individual. He had a book under 
his arm—a stag-book belonging to the 
Timbuctoo Mining Company. The secretary 
asked the seedy individual to take a chair, 
and then introduced him to the directors. 
These gentlemen clustered about the possessor 
of the stag-book, and begged to look at it. 

“ Will you give me a list of the applicants 
to whom you have allotted?” This request 
was at once complied with. The seedy indi- 
vidual then set to work. 

“In the first place, allow me to inform you, 
gentlemen, that Captan Bluebill, of Tangle- 
bury Hall; Mr. Button, of Clapham; and 
the Admiral are one and the same person—one 
Samuel Brown, who lives at a coffee-shop 
somewhere in the Borough.” After a few 
minutes’ further examination, the seedy 
individual showed the directors that all the 
great names upon which they relied were 
forged ; and that the stags who forged them 
made arrangements with the servants at the 
great houses to which their forgeries were 
addressed, for the letters to be sent back to 
them. Thus the honourable Board of the 
Patent Corkscrew Company found them- 
selves with liabilities amounting to about 
six hundred pounds, and, as the result of 
applications for three hundred thousand 
pounds’ worth of stock, with forty-two pounds 
in the hands of their bankers. 

The seedy individual now strongly advised 
the Board to extend the time of payment, by 
public advertisement ; meanwhile to buy up 
all the letters in the market, and com- 
mission brokers to buy shares. This advice 
was adopted, and the seedy individual was 
employed to buy up. In a few days, the 
market was cleared ; the brokers created a 
demand for the shares by purchasing them 
at the bidding of the directors—in other 
' words, by rigging the market—and the end of 
it was, that the Company scratched together 
two or three thousand pounds. 

It was found that they might with the aid 
of a few stags contrive to scramble to complete 
registration. The stags were wanted to en- 
able them to comply with the Act which 


to secure their salaries ; the secretary | 
was drawing out advertisements for another | 
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Iw our last number* we gave an account 
of the territory over which the Hudson’s 
Bay Company enjoy exclusive trading and 
proprietary rights, as well as an account of 
the peculiar policy which has from the first 
distinguished that body. We will now place 
before the reader the proceedings of the Com- 
pany as Trappers, showing their commercial 
career, and the results of their policy, as 
regards the people with whom they deal, as 
well as the trade itself. 

We have already spoken of the medizeval 
character of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
As Chartered and therefore Regular Trappers 
and dealers in furs, they are peculiarly old- 
world. There is, indeed, nothing of the present 
age about them. If one could but gain access 
to their Hall, and catch a peep at the Board- 
room we should doubtless behold such a sight 
as would gladden the spectacles of the oldest 
antiquary. 

Our readers will remember having read in 
some early school history, of the state of 
British commerce in the merry days of Queen 
Elizabeth : how in those darkened times, 
England despatched her two annual ships 
to the Mediterranean, to bring home the 
riches of eastern lands. This Company 
realises the historic legends of the past; 
and, as in the days of Charles the Second, 
two ships sailed annually for Hudson’s Bay 
with sundry woollens, cottons, and hard- 
wares, to bring home beavers and other 
furs, so in the year eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four, a similar brace of ships enter 
those same waters every year to fetch home 
the produce of two millions of square miles 
of territory ;—precisely one vessel of four 
hundred tons to every million of square miles 
of country. 

The territory on the west of the Rocky 
Mountains, over which the Company has 
recently obtained the exclusive right of 
trading, may be said to comprise about ano- 
ther million of square miles. To this portion 
two other ships are yearly despatched on a 
similar errand. These four ships carry to 
England, furs, to the value of about five 
hundred thousand pounds yearly. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company was incor- 

orated on the second of May, sixteen 


declares that one-fourth of the capital must; hundred and sixty. Their first governor 
be subscribed for, before complete registra-! was Prince Rupert ; and, upon the original 
tion can be granted. And in this the stags/ committee list may be found the names ot 
were useful—since they readily wrote their'the Duke of Albemarle, Lord Craven, Lord 
names upon the deed for a few shillings. i Arlington, &e. The original capital sub- 

Of the permanent prospects of the Patent! scribed amounted to not more than ten 
Corkscrew Company it is not easy to form an | 


estimate. Some people say it will do well, some | * Page 449, 
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thousand five hundred pounds—a moderate 
sum for such noble proprietors. But, so 
successful had their operations been at the end 
of twenty years, that, in order to make their | 
yearly dividends appear smaller than they 
really were, the directors passed a resolution | 
declaring the capital of the Company to be 
trebled. It was accordingly entered in their 
books at thirty-one thousand five hundred | 
pounds, each holder of one hundred pounds | 
stock becoming, by that arrangement, a pro- 
rietor of the value of three hundred pounds. 

hirty years after that date a similar proceed- 
ing was adopted ; and, by a stroke of the pen, | 
the Company’s capital was made ninety-four 
thousand five hundred pounds; each hundred 
pound share being thus made to represent | 
nine hundred pounds. Subsequently, a fur- 
ther subscription of ten per cent. on the 
shares raised in cash, and nominally trebled, 
so as to amount to nine thousand four hun-| 
dred and fifty pounds, was added to the| 
a capital account in the Company’s 
ooks, which then stood at one hundred | 
and three thousand nine hundred and fifty 
pounds; of which, however, only thirteen | 
thousand six hundred and fifty pounds was | 
really subscribed by the shareholders. In| 
the middle of the last century, the Com-| 
pany appears to have realized the sum of| 
six thousand three hundred and sixty-four 
pounds a-year in nett profits, which, appa- 
rently, on a capital of one hundred and three 
thousand pounds is small enough for a mono- | 
poly trade; but, taken as a dividend upon 


their real capital of thirteen thousand pounds, | 
it amounted in fact to not less than fifty per 
cent. per annum. 

During the first hundred years of the 
Company’s rule in Rupert’s Land—which is 
the name bestowed upon the territory held | 


under their charter—the trade was carried 
on by means of two ships of about two 
hundred and fifty tons each, and one or 
two factories established on the shores of| 
Hudson’s Bay. Nothing whatever was 
then known of the interior of the country. 
A white foot had not been seen at a greater 
distance than a score of miles from the waters 
of the Bay; and then only in pursuit of'| 
game, of which there was abundance on| 
every side. 

In those primitive days of aboriginal 
trading, the Company’s factors were content 
to sit down within their log-forts, and there 
—hedged round by piles of blankets, copper 
kettles, cotton handkerchiefs, knives, gun- 


| 





wder, looking-glasses, beads, and, though 
ast not least, gin—await the arrival of the 
up-country Indians ; who, during the spring | 
and summer months, came down to them in| 
great numbers in canoes, travelling along the | 
many rivers which flow from the distant | 
Rocky Mountains of the far west towards the | 
salt waters of Hudson’s Bay. 

The winter is the hunting season, when, | 
provided with guns and ammunition by their 


white friends, the Indians sally out in pur- 
suit of beavers, martens, otters, cats, bears, 
and wolves, By the month of March, the 
fruits of their labours are ready for market ; 
and, loading them in bundles in their 
birch-bark canoes, each tribe, in those days, 
despatched them in the custody of a chief 
and a certain number of their best men, in 
order to barter them for English commodities 
at the factories. 

It was a busy and picturesque scene when 
these children of the prairies came down 
from their distant homes laden with beaver 
skins and martens’ tails, and decked out in 
their gayest holiday attire ; and when, pitch- 
ing their temporary tents in the close vicinity 
of the fort, they prepared for the important 
business of barter. On arriving within sight 
of the factory, they would fire a volley from 
their fowling-pieces to acquaint the factors 
with their near approach, and these latter 
would return the compliment by the dis- 
charge of two or three small pieces of ord- 
nance, 

Before any trading commenced, it was 
necessary that a formal visit should be paid 
to the chief factor in the fort by the principal 
man of the Indians and one or two of his 
followers. These receptions must have been 
strange spectacles. Habited in his own mo- 
cassins and fur tunic, he put on over all these 
a suit of coarse slops presented to him by the 
factors in order that he might make a proper 
appearance within the walls of the fort. The 
apparel thus worn consisted of a coarse cloth 
coat, either red or blue, having regimental 
cuffs ; and a waistcoat and knee-breeches of 
baize, trimmed with coarse lace. His stock- 
ings were, one red the other blue, and tied 


| below the knee with parti-coloured garters. 


A checked shirt and coloured cotton hand- 
kerchief ; a coarse hat and feather, and a 
worsted sash, completed his costume. 

The chief and his friends were received in 
the large dining-hall of the factory ; and, after 
a mutual exchange of compliments, a quantity 
of bread and dried prunes was placed before 
them, with a two-gallon keg of spirits and 
some pipes and tobacco, With these they were 
to regale themselves in their own tents pre- 
vious to beginning the barter ; but, before de- 
parting, the wary chieftain took especial care 
to fill his capacious pockets with precious gifts, 
in order to ensure a royal share to himself. 
When a few civilities had been exchanged 
between the two parties, the Indians rose and 
proceeded with the presents, accompanied by 
their white friends, to their temporary dwel- 
lings. They marched in procession, preceded 
by a halberd and ensign bearer, a dour 
beating a lively tune, and a number of the 
factory people carrying the spirits, prunes, 
and so forth ; then, having shaken hands with 
the chief, the factors returned to the fort, 
leaving the natives to their drunken carousal ; 
which lasted until the keg of spirits was 
emptied, During the orgy it was pretty cer- 
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tain that one or more lives were lost from 
their drunken quarrels. 

When sobered, the Indians again entered 
| the fort ; but for business this time. Previous 
to any trading, it was considered necessary 
that the chief and the factor should smoke 
the pipe of peace, The Indian trappers and 
the factory people having completed this ne- 
cessary ceremony, a further repast of bread 
| and prunes was partaken of, at the conclusion 
| of which the chief addressed the factors, pre- 
| paratory to commencing the barter. One of 
|| these speeches, which has been preserved by 
| an old servant of the Company, is worth 
| quoting, as giving an insight into the mode of 
|| conducting a barter in those distant regions. 

“You told me last year to bring many 
Indians to trade, which I promised to do: 
you see I have not lied: here are a great 
| many young men come with me! Use them 
kindly. Let them trade good goods, I say. 
We lived hard last winter, and hungry, the 
powder being short measure and bad. Tell 
your servants to fill the measures and not to 
put their thumbs within the brims. Take 
| pity on us, 1 say. We paddle a long way to 
see you. We love the English. Let us trade 
good black tobacco, fair weight and hard 
twisted. Have pity on us. Let us trade 
| good light guns, small in the hand and well 
| made, with locks that will not freeze in the 
winter. Let the young men have good 
measure and cheap kettles, thick and high. 
Give us good measure of cloth : let us see the 
| old measure: do youmind me? The young 
men love you, by coming so far to see you. 
Take pity, I say, and let them have good 

things.” 
| From the contents of this address, we can- 
not help inferring that the scale of weights in 
use among the early traders to America was 
not very different from that described by 
Knickerbocker in his history of New York ; 
where it is humorously stated that the inva- 
riable custom was for a Dutchman’s hand to 
be reckoned as one pound and his foot as 
two pounds. 

Having delivered this oration the Indian 
and his people proceeded to examine the 
“ guns small in the hand,” the “ kettles thick 
and high,” and such other things as took 
their fancy, for which they then commenced 
arapid barter with their skins. The Com- 
pany had a nominal “ standard of trade,” as 
it was called, for the pretended guidance of 
their several factors, but, in reality—as one of 
their clerks writes—to deceive those who are 
not in their secrets. In all dealings a beaver 
skin is taken as a standard of value, hence 
every article is looked upon and reckoned as 
worth so many beaver skins: it is, in fact, 
the Hudson’s Bay currency. The above pre- 
tended standard of trade gave twelve needles, 
or six thimbles, or a pound of powder, or a 
comb, or a yard of gartering, as equivalents 
for one beaver ski ; a gallon of brandy was 
equal to four skins, 
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Had this tariff been adhered to, the profits 


on the trade wonld have been enormous, In 
those days a good beaver skin was worth 
twelve shillings ; it is easy, therefore, to see 
how favourable this pretended seale was to 
the Company. But the tariff was only a 
blind, In addition to making two gallons ot 
brandy out of one by the aid of water, the 
factors appear to have adopted a scale of 
their own construction, which no doubt 
fleeced the Indians ; who had no alternative 
but to take the measure they could get, or 
to starve. Just as pocket-combs and copper 
kettles had their imaginary equivalents in 
beaver skins, so, was there also a scale—on a 
similarly sliding principle—for all other skins 
in reference to that of the beaver. Thus, by 
a factor’s fiction, a skin of the beaver was 
taken as equal in barter to two white or 
two brown foxes, or one old otter, or two 
prime martens, or six musquashs, and so 
on. Not content with watering the brandy 
aud measuring the powder in small mea- 
sures with their thumbs inside the rim, 
they multiplied their enormous gains by false 
counting of skins, and so mystifying the 
table of equivalents as to completely bewilder 
the untutored Indian, who only discovered 
the fraud when he came to reckon up his 
kettles, knives and glass beads in his native 
hut a thousand miles distant, and compared 
them with the number of skins he had carried 
down to the white man’s fort. 

In this manner were the fur purchases of 
the Company carried on up to the latter part 
of the last century. At that period an enemy 
of a daring and dangerous character appeared 
in the very heart of this vast American pre- 
serve, Attracted by the reputed richness of 
those regions in furs, a few enterprising 
Canadian traders penetrated beyond the 
boundary of their territories ; and, making 
their way by the streams which fell into Lake 
Superior, sought the Indians of the Red 
River and Saskatchewan country in their 
own villages, and there opened a trade with 
them on terms much more favourable to 
the natives; who were not long in finding 
the advantage of bartering close to their 
doors, and at the same time obtaining for 
their skins articles at far more moderate 
rates. 

Large profits and a ready trade soon caused 
these straggling Canadians to flock into the 
country in considerable numbers, and to 
interfere very seriously with the Hudson’s 
Bay Company; whose officers at length 
found themselves compelled, in self-defiance, 
to imitate the plans of their rivals and 
to establish branch factories and depdts 
at various spots throughout the interior of 
the country. Henceforward a fierce. and 
determined opposition was engendered be- 
tween the contending traders; until, in the 
year seventeen hundred and eighty-three, 








the Canadians found it necessary tu form 
themselves into a party for mutual self- 
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defence. They accordingly enrolled them- 
selves under the name of the North-west 
Company, dividing their interest in future | 
undertakings into twenty shares or parts, but 
without laying down any money capital. ‘They | 
were content to make proportionate contribu- 
tions of goods, according to the interest 
held by each ; and, while the different share- 
holders undertook each their own part in the | 
carrying on of the up-country traffic, four of 
the most influential proprietors were named 
managers, of whom two remained at Mont- 
real, whilst the other two undertook tke 
direction-in-chief of the country trade; each 
of these managers was paid a commission on 
the business transacted. 

The operations of this new Company—un- | 
protected by any charter, but stimulated by 
their own individual mterests—extended 
rapidly on all sides, despite the violent oppo- 
sition of the Chartered Trappers. In a few 
years their shipments of furs to Europe ex- 
ceeded those of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
whilst their various establishments gave em- 
ployment to more than double the number 
of those attached to their rivals’ factories, It 
was these enterprising traders who were the 
first great pioneers through the interior, across | 
the Rocky Mountains, as far as the banks of | 
the Columbia river to the westward of that 
vast range. The example had been set them, 
on a smail scale, by the early French settlers 
in Canada; but, until the formation of the 
North-west Company, nothing of any extent 
had been attempted in the way of opening 
up the country. 

With a view to cutting off the supplies of 
this new and formidable rival, the Hudson’s 
Bay Company made a grant of sixteen thou- 
sand square miles of territory, situated on 
the banks of the Red River, to Lord Selkirk, 
one of their most influential directors, and 
immediately in the track of the North- 
westers, as they were called. This his lordship 
undertook to colonise, with the ostensible 
object of introducing civilisation amongst the 
neighbouring tribes of Indians; but in reality, 
as the sequel fully proved, to harass their op- 
ponents in their fur trade. It was not long 
after this colony of half-castes and raw Ork- | 
neymen had been formed, that the servants 
of the two Companies came to open and | 
deadly blows. Robbery, assaults, murder in | 
cold blood, were resorted to by either party, 
to the heavy loss of both and to the gain of 
neither. 

At length, after some fifty years of the 
most bitter opposition, the two Companies 
were amalgamated ; and,in the year eighteen 
hundred and twenty-one, the whole trade 
once more merged into the hands of the 
Hudson’s Bay factors. The capital of each 
Company was at that period made up to a! 
nominal amount of two hundred thousand 
pounds, so that four hundred thousand | 
pounds is the imaginary capital said to be 
mvested in the trade of three millions of: 
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square miles, about one-third of that sum 
being really the total of subscribed capital 
employed. From that time forward there 
has been no change whatever in the mode or 
extent of the Company’s dealings. 

If there has been no alteration in the status 
of the Company, the same at least cannot be 
said of the thousands of Indians who are 
still left the sole sad representatives of once 
powerful nations ; rude and barbarous it is 
true, but, in their ages of primitive darks 
ness, less degraded, less brutal, less lost to 
every human quality of goodness than ave 
their modern types—the consumers and the 
consumed of the white men’s fire-water. It 
is sad to read the tales of destruction told 
concerning these children of the prairie: how 
disease and starvation have swept fertile 
valleys and populous districts, until single 
families and sometimes single Indians remain 
the sole remnants of the warlike tribes that 
once thronged the great hunting-grounds of 
the North. 

The decrease arises from small pox, drunk+ 
enness, and starvation. Indians in their 
aboriginal state of simplicity supported them- 
selves by the chase and fishing, in which 
they were remarkable adepts with the rudest 
weapons, Trappers came amongst them 
and taught them the use of firearms, with 
which they soon became as skilful as their 
teachers. They discovered at the same time, 
that, instead of hunting buffaloes and deer, it 
was better to shoot or trap beavers, martens, 
wolverines, bears, and such animals as yielded 
furs, with which they could purchase ammu- 
nition, clothing, finery, and a variety of things 
they soon acquired a taste for. In this way 
they shot, and traded, and lived on, until at 
length the farred animals of their district 
became scant, or until many of their best 
men became old and no longer able to use 
the fowling-piece. Then, when the usual 
number of skins were no longer forthcoming, 
the supply of ammunition was refused. The 
Indians having long since forgotten their 
ancestors’ cunning with the spear, and the 
arrow, nd the trap, found themselves suddenly 
deprived of their sole means of support. Their 
lives may now be said to be held in the hands 
of the Company’s factors, who may thus at 
any time virtually order the destruction of 
thousands of their fellow-creatures by with- 
holding from them the means of subsistence. 

Amidst the crying evils of slavery in 
its worst form, in its worst days, there 
was one evil which the Legrees and the 
Haleys had not entailed upon the captive 
negro. Toil as these poor slaves might 
through the noon-day of their darkened 
lives, there was one small consolation never 
denied them by their hardest task-masters. 
In their old age, when infirmities crept over 
them, they were still housed, and fed, and 
clothed, although scarce able to make the 
slightest return in labour. But in Rupert’s 
Land, where, by a curious old-world fiction, 
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it is pleasantly supposed that British laws 
| and British virtues are in the ascendant, for 
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credit we may be disposed to give to the 
impression of bribery alluded to, the story at 


| the government of which territory a royal | any rate shows what the popular opinion was 


| 


charter was granted, having for one of its 
expressed objects the public good of the 
| people—in this land, we say, the Indians 
who have grown old in the service of 
_ the Company are deprived, amidst their 
| infirmities, of the means of supporting 
| themselves; and, failing this, famine and 
disease sweep them away from the face of 
| the earth, 
| Itis not without interest just at this mo- 
ment to find that one of the conditions upon 
which the Hudson’s Bay Company held their 
| charter, was that they should despatch ships 
| for the discovery of a north-west passage. 
| Nor will it be of less interest to notice in what 
| manner this Company were reported to have 


| been the cause of the offer of a premium of | 


| twenty thousand pounds by the British Go- 
vernment to any one who should succeed in 
| the attempt. It appears certain that, during 
| the first hundred years of their charter, this 


| Company made no more than two attempts | 


at Arctic discovery; the last having been 
made in the year seventeen hundred and 
| sixty-nine, and the account of which was not 
| published until after a lapse of twenty-six 
years. At the end of another period of 
forty-six years their third Arctic expedition 
| was undertaken; being by a curious coin- 
| cidence set on foot in the same year in 
which they made application for a renewal 
of their license for exclusive trade; and, 
moreover, 
another expedition was being fitted out by 


the Government under Captain Back. It is| 
| not less singular and significant that their | 


next and latest expedition to the Arctic 
regions, under Dr, Rae, was undertaken simul- 
taneously with that which in eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-six went out under Captain 
Sir John Franklin, and concerning which 
so much painful suspense has been felt. In 
this way we perceive that, during a period 
of little less than two hundred years, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company have set on foot four 
expeditions for the purpose of Arctic dis- 
covery. 

It is related in a chapter of Middleton’s 
Geography, published in seventeen hundred 
and seveuty-one—though we would hope 
without good grounds for the statement— 
that it was a matter of public notoriety 
that Captain Middleton, who in seventeen 
hundred and forty had been sent by the Go- 
vernment upon a voyage of Arctic discovery, 
was charged with having received a sum ot 
money as a bribe from the members of the 
then Company to defeat or conceal the success 
of the undertaking ; and that the Government, 
in order to preclude the recurrence of such 
bribery, passed an Act for the encouragement 
of attempts to discover the north-west pas- 
sage, with a liberal premium as the reward 
of the successful adventurer. However little 


at about the same time that| 





in those days concerning the morale of the 
Company. 


Having thus sketched the operations of 
this Company, it now only remains to ex- 
amine the course taken by the North Ame- 
rican fur trader on this side the Atlantic. 
London is the great centre of this, not 
less than of other branches of commerce, 
Hither come the investments of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, of the United States 
dealers, and of those from Russia and Russian 
America. Here too, the dealings lie within 
a limited space. Twice a year, sales of furs 
take place by two parties; one of those is 
the Company, the other, a gentleman who 
conducts the sales of all the skins belonging 
to private traders which find their way into 
the country. Between these two, the trade 
is about equally divided ; each disposing of 
furs to the yearly value of half a million 
sterling in this market. 

For a month or six weeks previous to each 


|of these periodical sales, the noble pile of 


buildings devoted to the reception and assort- 


/ment of private importers’ goods, presents an 


animated and interesting appearance. Lofty, 
well-aired warerooms are thickly studded 
with wooden stands, piled up with countless 


| Skins of every colour and quality. The visitor 
|may there find skins of the same animals 


ranging in value from sixpence to forty 
pounds, One would imagine that nothing 
could be easier than to detect this amazing 
difference, and such indeed is the case with 
the party of workpeople employed at a long 
table with piles of pretty looking furs before 
them. These skilled hands have but to glide 
their fingers through the hairy covering of 
the skin and with one sharp, experienced 
glance, its classification into first, second, 
third, or fourth class quality is at once de- 
termined ; yet the eye of the stranger would 
not be able, at first, to detect the varieties. 
And so, no doubt, it happens with the 
Indians and Trappers of America, who value 
all beaver skins, or martens’ tails by one 
universal standard. The private importations 
here spoken of, are the skins purchased by 
the American citizens of the States of their 
Indian neighbours and shipped from New 
York chiefly. 

Attending these bi-annual sales, are to be 
seen a motley crowd of Germans, Parisians, 
Turks, Russians, Greeks, and a sprinkling of 
our own countrymen for the supply of the 
home trade. Particular markets take off 
particular qualities and kinds of skins. The 
finest of any are sold at enormous, almost 
fabulous prices, for the Russians ; the emperor 
and chief nobles of which country care 
only for such furs as are too costly, on ac- 
count of their searcity, to be within the 
reach of any other class of weurers, Bear 
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skins are taken for Germany and for the caps | 
of our Grenadier Guards. Next to the | 
Russians, the Greeks and Turks are the most | 
costly purchasers. The trade in this country | 
for beaver skins is all but annihilated, owing | 
to the universal substitution of silk hats for | 
those made of the former. 

The use of furs has been for many years 
on the decline in this country, and even such 
as are still in demand for muffs, boas, and so 
forth, owe their origin to English rabbits, 
more frequently than to animals of the 
American wilds. The Lord Mayor, Alder- 
men and Common Councilmen of London, as 
well as the Sheriffs, have their robes ard 
gowns trimmed with the fur of the sable or 
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would wish to disbelieve it; but it reads, 


nevertheless, very like fact. In the tale of 
Cinderella, the maiden is represented ag 
putting on a pair of glass slippers, in which 
to dance at a ball ; indeed, the main interest 
of the story hinges at length in these same 
slippers of glass. To spoil all this pretty ro- 
mance, the antiquarian steps in with his 
musty parchments and assures us that we 
are quite mistaken in our version of the story, 
which is of French origin, and that the 
blunder of an ignorant translator has caused 
the error. The slippers were really of sable 
fur, and the French for sable being vair was 
mistaken for verre—glass, and hence the 
blunder. The same learned authority tells 











. . . | . . . 
marten according to their respective ranks. | us that whilst the slippers being of glass had 
In like manner, the state robes of the no-|no meaning, their having been composed of 
bility and of majesty’are lined with ermine, | sable carried a real significance, inasmuch as 


one of the most costly of furs. 

Of the antiquity of the use of furs, as an 
article of dress, there is ample proof, although 
it is not so many cénturies since the better 
kinds, as at present known, were very rare 
and costly. In the account handed down to 
us of the wardrobe of Edward the First no 


| the use of that costly fur being then confined 
to princes of royal blood, the fairy intended 
| by this to endow Cinderella with an impor- 
tance in the eyes of the Prince that could not 
be mistaken. I shall be, however, much mis- 
taken if the English nation does not stoutly 
jadhere to the glass version of our beloved 


mention is made of any furs but those of the | Cinderella, repudiating all antiquarian inter- 
goat aud the lamb. The importation of foreign | pretations and translations of every kind, for 


skins became a matter of some importance | 
very shortly after this period ; doubtless the | 
profession of skinner or furrier must have 
been, even in those days, a very lucrative one, 
for we read that in the reign of Edward the 
Third, Thomas Legge or Legget, a skinner, 
and then Lord Mayor of London, whose de- 
scendants have since become Earls of Dart- 
mouth, was so exceedingly rich, that he lent | 
the king three hundred pounds to aid his | 
majesty in carrying on the war against the | 
French. 

At a very remote period, fairs were ap- 
pointed to be held at Winchester, St. Botolph, 
Stamford, and St. Ives, for the sale of furs. 
Various statutes have been passed by diffe- 
rent monarchs, from Edward the Third to 
Heury the Eighth, regulating the use of furs 
of several kinds by particular classes. One of 
the oldest of these confines the use of furs 
ef all kinds, “to the Royal family, and the 
prelates, earls, barons, knights, and people of 
Holy Church, who might expend by the 
year one hundred pounds of their benefices 
at the least.” 

In the reign of the last Henry a law was | 

ssed forbidding the use of the sable to any 

elow the rank of Earl ; and it is certain that, | 
up to the reign of Elizabeth, but few of the | 
gentry wore any richer furs than those of the 
rabbit. On the Continent, at no more remote | 





generations yet to come. 


CHIPS. 


THE ANTECEDENTS OF AUSTRALIA, 


TRANSPORTATION of criminals to the Ame- 
rican colonies having ceased from the com- 
mencement of the war of independence, the 
jails in England were soon overflowing with 
criminals and reeking with disease. The 
Government therefore determined, upon the 
favourable representations of Captain Cook, 
to form a penal settlement upon that portion 
of the eastern coast of New Holland that 
had been named by him New South Wales, 
There he had discovered Botany Bay, so 
named by Banks and Solander—the natura- 
lists who had accompanied Cook—from the 
abundance and variety of its then unknown 
productions. A few miles to the northward 
of Botany Bay he had named a magnificent 
inlet of the ocean Port Jackson ; which 
now forms the harbour of Sydney — in 
beauty and extent second only to that of Rio 
Janeiro. 

No time was lost in carrying the new 
scheme into operation. Captain Phillips was 
selected to take charge of the expedition 
and tosuperintend the formation of the penal 
colony. He sailed from England in May, 








period than in the seventeenth century, laws seventeen hundred and eighty-seven, and in 
were in existence on the same subject ; the | January of the following year landed at Port 
use of the costly sable being there confined | Jackson with seven hundred and fifty-seven 
to kings and princes only. | convicts. 

In connection with this subject there is a) From this small beginning have sprung, at 
story which deserves mention, however much | various intervals, the colonies of Australia and 
it may be scouted by the lovers of fairy tales; Van Dieman’s Land. It was only in eighteen 
and the romance of childhood, We ourselves ' hundred and thirty-five, that Governor Sir *y 
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| Bourke came down from Sydney with Mr. | 
Lonsdale, the surveyor, and a few others, and | 
laid out the plan of the town of Melbourne on 
the banks of the Yarra Yarra. However, had | 
it not been for this system of transportation, | 
many more years must have elapsed before | 
the capabilities of this extraordinary country 
could have become known. There were no 
visible inducements to attract towards it any 
private enterprise. It was not until the 
Government had, by the aid of the criminals, 
caused the country to be opened up, the fer- 
tility of its soil to be made known, and the 
suitableness of many of its districts for pas- 
toral purposes to be quite understood, that 
emigration properly began. Sixty-three years 
ago, nothing but the existence of Australia 
was known—now it is a foremost figure in 
our picture of the History that has yet to be 
acted in the world, 
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“Wuart should I do,” says the philanthro- 
pist, “if my donkey refuses togo? Shall I flog 
him?” ‘The philanthropist shudders at the 
very idea; and yet, under all the circum- 
stances, what is a mantodo? The animal 
won't move; its forelegs are pertinaciously 
bent forward to resist any forcible shove in 
an advance direction ; its ears lie close down 
upon its scraggy neck; its eye is dull with 
stubborn resolution ; and I don’t see how it 
| is possible to abstain from the luxury of! 
_ breaking one’s cudgel on its back. But after 
all, what is a donkey? A donkey is a stupid, 
| awkward, obstinate, slow-paced animal ; dead 
to all the ordinary excitement of life ; it has | 
no ambition, and therefore doesn’t care who 
| gets before it in the race; it has no heart, | 

and therefore doesn’t care how much its 
abominable conduct injures or afflicts its 
| benefactor; it has no vanity, and therefore 
| doesn’t care what contemptuous epithets you 
heap upon its head, nor how vociferously you 
| proclaim it to be an ass. You will observe 
that in the above definition of the object of| 
| my abhorrence, I have taken care to abstain | 
from classing it universally and affirmatively | 
| in the list of quadrupeds. The qualities by 
| which I wish it to be defined are, its obsti- 
| nacy in not moving forward when urged to 
do so; its heartless disregard of the suffering 
inflicted by its obstinate persistence in 
standing still; and the excessive inclination 
which every one feels to despise, in its 
instance, the Society for the Prevention of| 
Cruelty to Animals, and to break every bone 
in its skin. In fact, the object of my dis- 
like is not, in the strict acceptation of the 
word, an ass; he has only two legs; and 
they are acknowledged, I believe, to be re- 
markably handsome legs ; he has beautiful | 
auburn hair ; the finest hazel eyes that ever 
glowed into fire or melted into tenderness ; | 
he is six feet in height ; strong as Hercules, ! 
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graceful as Apollo; the eldest son of an 
ancient baron and heir to his grand uncle, 


ithe old Marquis of Bartondyke, with a terri- 


torial property of seventy-five thousand a 
year. Yes! Bertram de Normandale is the 
person who has roused all the indignation 
which I have feebly endeavoured to give 
expression to by these allusions to cudgelling 
and long ears, But he never reads; he will 
never see this slashing attack. If he did, he 
would not understand it. He would, perhaps, 
think it a compliment. I will lay the case 
before an attentive universe and leave the 
judgment between us to the assembled na- 
tions of the habitable globe. 

In the first place, the man’s ingratitude 
is astonishing. The noble halls he lives in 
—the historic name he bears—the wealth 
he is in expectation of—are all owing to 
me. T don’t pretend that I built Barton- 
dyke Castle, or inserted him in the peerage, 
or drew a cheque in his favour for a couple 
of millions or so of money; but I maintain 
that I was the means of putting him into his 

resent situation, and rescuing him from a 
ife of vulgar usefulness and unaristocratic 
activity as the son of a Yorkshire farmer. 
If I had not traced him out step by step, 
followed him in the very curious incidents of 
his infancy, and saved the reputation of his 
sainted mother by the discovery of the wed- 
ding certificate which made her the legal 
wife of the Right Honourable Lord Norman- 
dale, he would, probably, at this moment 
have been young George Cookson, the sup- 
posed son of the yearly tenant of Yellowleas 
farm. I have been the maker of Bertram 
de Normandale, and now he thwarts my 
wishes in the most mulish and insulting 
manner. But you shall hear ; 

Five-and-twenty years ago, when his 
father, Lord: Normandale, was at Oxford, he 
became acquainted with a young man of 
the same college who soon acquired an ex- 
traordinary influence over his mind. The 
only son of a poor parish clergyman, Alfred 
Winterton was the surprise of the whole 
University. Bred up in a rural village, he 
seemed to know the great world more inti- 
mately than the lady patronesses of Almack’s. 
Far from polite society, his manners would 
have thrown Chesterfield into despair. Too 
poor to have had astud, he hunted with a 
courage and skill which made him the admira- 
tion of the hunting field ; he played billiards 
like Jonathan ; was perfect master of pistol 
and small sword; took the best double-first 
that had ever been heard of in Oxford ; and 
was preparing to say farewell to the scene of 
so much happiness and so many triumphs 
without a single debt! His power over Nor- 
mandale was magical. 

“You wiil come and see me, Normandale ?”’ 
he said, as they stood at the door of the 
Angel Inn, while the tandem was getting 
ready, which was to convey Winterton towards 
Birmingham on his way home, 
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A grasp of his hand was the reply. “That 
you have asked me to see you,” said the 
young nobleman, “is the highest gratification | 
I have ever received.” 

“ We have no halls that give accommodation 
to a county,” said Winterton, with a smile ; 
“nor a collection of family portraits since | 
the days of Ethelwolf the Unready, when I | 
believe the art of portrait-painting had not | 
yet been invented—” 

“You are too severe on my pride of an-! 
cestry,” interrupted the baron. “I assure | 
you I don’t think less of any one else for 
not having some of the blood of our Norman 
kings in his veins.” 

“Nor would you think less of yourself if| 
you were in the same condition?” inquired 
Winterton, taking his seat. 
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“No, I think not,” hesitatingly replied the 
noble. 

“We shall see how philosophy comports | 
herself when she is put to the actual 
proof,” answered Winterton, with a meaning | 
smile ; and, touching the flank of his leader | 
with the slightest possible weight of the| 
whip, he bent forward and was soon out of | 
sight. 

“T don’t know how it is,” said Normandale 
to the young Earl of Fogleton, who had | 
maintained an admiring silence while the 
conversation was going on ; “but Winterton 
always makes me wish I had been born a} 
snob. It must be so pleasant to have one’s 
way to make, without having it all macada- 
mised by other people.” 

“There I think I have the advantage,” 
said Fogleton, “for my father was a lawyer, 
and a tremendous snob. My grandfather 
was a drysalter in Wapping, and if I ever get 
a dukedom it will be entirely by my own 
merit.” 

Normandale dropped the arm of his brother | 
patrician when he heard this genealogical 
revelation. 

“What in heaven’s name is a drysalter ?” 

“Upon my word I don’t know,” replied 
his friend. “It seems to me a mythical sort 
of ancestor, like Theseus among the Greeks.” 

A hurried visit home was all Lord Nor- 
mandale could afford to pay. He looked over 
his grounds and his stables and his planta- 
tions ; but had no enjoyment. He longed for | 
society ; but the neighbourhood was barren 
and unprofitable. He sighed once more for 
the company of Winterton, being one of those | 
natures which have a positive enjoyment 
in feeling their inferiority, A note was 
despatched to Mirables Rectory, and a place 
secured on the Yorkshire coach. He slept 
at Doncaster, and on the following day 
started on foot for the object of his destina- 
tion, which was distant about fourteen miles. 
Midway he was oveitaken by a person on| 
horseback who pulled the rein to go more | 
slowly up hill. Normandale looked at the) 
equestrian. It was a woman with a large | 
basket hung to the horn of her saddle, and a 





accent,” thought Normandale. 
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smaller one suspended on her arm. A thick 
green veil sheltered her eyes from the sun 
and concealed her features. 

“Ts there any short cut to Mirables vil- 
lage ?” he inquired. 

“Noa, ye keep strat along the road,” re- 
plied the woman. 

“You seem to know the place. 
is it off ?” 

“May be seven mile—may be more. It 
depends on whether I ride Jobler or the 
Marquis.” 

“How?” 

“Why, I go right across when I ride the 
Marquis—over hedge and ditch ; but Jobler 
must keep the road, and creep—as you do.” 

So saying, she applied the spur to Jobler 
and got him into a rapid pace. 

“ A pleasant voice in spite of the Yorkshire 

“T wish she 
I should like 


How far 


had not gone away so soon. 
to have seen her face.” 
Through hedgerows and narrow lanes he 
now pursued his way in obedience to a finger- 
post at the side of the road. A little church 
tower rose from a grove of elms; he di- 


|rected his steps to it, rounded a high wall, 


and saw at one side of the churchyard a low 
white-washed cottage, with narrow casement 
windows and luxuriant shrubs, and flowers 
climbing all over the rustic porch. The house 
was old. It might be a farm-house, or a 
retired tradesman’s villa, There was a man 
on a ladder halfway up the steep roof re- 
pairing the thatch. Normandale asked him 
where the parsonage was. 

The man paused in his work ; and leaving | 
a large handful of straw on the top of the 
ladder, stepped lightly down. 

“Normandale!” he said, “how delighted 
Iam to see you! This is our house. My 
father will be enchanted; where are your 
trunks ?” 


“They are to follow by a cart,” replied 
Normandale, returning the hearty pressure 
of his friend’s hand, though with no little 
surprise at the appearance he presented. 

“ You are disappointed,” said Winterton; 
“you expected a greater show of outward 


wealth. I told you what you would see; 
you are sorry you came, because you think 
this discovery of our position will be em- 
barrassing to us both. Not to me, I assure 
you; and not to you, after the first blow. 
Come in! Try us for a day, and go away if 
you are dissatisfied.” 

“ Did you get a letter from me, announcing 
my visit ?” 

“No, we only get our letters once a week. 
Effy goes into market at Doncaster, and 
brings letters and a newspaper along with 
her beef and mutton. She should be here 
by this time, unless she stays with the 
Cooksons to dinner. And, by the bye, you 
must be hungry after your walk. Will you 
have some bread and cheese, and beer, or 
wait till two when we dine?” 

















| or two. 
| my father.” 


| door, found themselves in the kitchen. 


| college. 
| many thoughts. 
| as the sunshine fell on the young noble’s face, 
| “will those likenesses never wear out ! 
| you are welcome, doubly welcome. 
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“T will wait till your dinner hour; but I 
really hope I don’t incommode you.” 

“Not in the least. That is one of the artificial | 
methods of saying you are sorry you came. | 
I tell you you will not be sorry after an hour 


Come in! I will introduce you to 


They entered the low porch, traversed the 
narrow passage, and, passing through a low 
At 


the side of the fire-place, sat an old man with 
| spectacles on nose, intent on a large book. 
“Father!” said Winterton, “here is my 
| friend, Lord Normandale, come to see us ; 
| youll make him welcome for my sake, till 
| you learn to like him for his own.” 


“ Ah! my lord,” said the old man, rising 


| and taking his visitor’s hand, “It is many 


years since I heard the name of Normandale, 
except from Frederick since he went to 
There is a sound in it that recals 
How strange!” he added, 


But 
Is Effy 
returned from market ?” 

“You ’ve conjured her,” said Frederick, 
“by naming her name. This moment she is 
dismounting in the yard. She’s here.” 

The door opened, and the same person who 
had overtaken Normandale on the road 
entered the kitchen. She wore still the 
scarlet cloak which had attracted his notice, 
and carried the basket on her arm. The véil 
was lifted up, and never had Normandale 
seen so radiantly beautiful a face. It was 
the face of his friend Frederick, softened into 
feminine loveliness, and presenting all the 
expression of high intellect and exquisite 
refinement which made his appearance so 
remarkable. 

“So, you be here afore I,” she said to 


| Normandale, without waiting for the cere- 
| mony of introduction. 
| pins to good 
| minutes at Bill Cookson’s, and trotted Jobler 
| every yard o° the way. 


“You do ply your 
urpose, for I didn’t stay ten 


And how be ye, 


father? I’ve brought ye such prime beef, 


| and only fippence a pound.” 


Lord Normandale bowed, and remained 
silent. Winterton seemed not at all astonished 


| at the drusquerie of his sister’s manner, and 


the old gentleman looked at her with a bene- 
volent smile. 

“You’ve done excellent well,” he said, 
“and now put it before the fire, and see that 
it is well roasted in time for our dinner at 
two.” 

She laid the basket on the floor, and lifting 
up the cloth, discovered a large joint all ready 
for the spit. 

“I’ve heerd say,” she said, “that folks 
always like best what they cook theirselves. 
Perhaps if you gave the spit a turn, the meat 
would be all the better.” 

“ With all my heart,” said the young noble ; 
anda minute more saw him busy watching 
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the motions of the beef, and basting it 
with a long pewter spoon. Meanwhile, his 
beautiful companion was engaged in preparing 
the plates, boiling vegetables, laying the 
cloth in the parlour, and in all ways conduct- 
ing herself like a maid-of-all-work. But, 
her step was like a fawn’s; her figure, grace- 
ful beyond the reach of art; and the turn 
of her arms and fall of her shoulders, were 
such as would put to shame the colder 
beauties of the Medicean statue. Her smile 
was irresistible ; and in spite of the rustic 
language in which she expressed herself, there 
was so much sense, so much humour, so 
much mystery, in her conversation, that Lord 
Normandale never felt so happy in his life, as 
when he sat, hour after hour, watching her 
charming movements, and listening to the 
tones of a voice which in his ear was musical 
as is Apollo’s lute. If he forgot for a mo- 
ment to baste the now rapidly browning meat, 
he was reprimanded with such sharpness and 
real objurgation, that it required him to look 
at the lovely lips from which the scolding 
proceeded, to reconcile him to the assaults he 
sustained. 

When all was ready, the old gentleman 
rose from his book. Frederick re-descended 
from the roof where he had resumed his 
work, when Normandale commenced his 
cooking operations. Euphemia instructed 
her assistant in the art of laying the dishes 
on the table; and the gentlemen, when duly 
summoned to take their places, proceeded 
to the little parlour. The fair spirit who 
had sdtnintered to them, however, had dis- 
appeared, The father said grace, and began 
the repast; and Normandale was sunk in 
grief at being deprived of the society of the 
fair cuisiniére. 

“Effie will be here in five minutes,” said 
Winterton ; “make no remark on the scene 
that has past. She doesn’t like to be re- 
minded of her morning’s occupations.” The 
door opened, and a figure walked into the 
apartment, which at once absorbed the 
visitor’s: attention, and nearly deprived him 
of breath. On the coiled up hair of the 
young maiden who now joined the circle, was 
a wreath of red and white roses ; her shoulders 
were bare ; and over them hung a scarf of the 
richest lace—a material with which her pink 
silk gown was profusely ornamented. She 
carried a fan in her hand; and with a start 
of surprise, Normandale caught the calm 
and thoughtful expression of her eye. It re- 
minded him of a portrait in his gallery, of his 
aunt, the unhappy Marchioness of Barton- 
dyke, the loveliest woman of her time, and in 
her fate the most miserable. He stood up 
and bowed. The lady returned his courtesy, 
and kissing her father’s cheek, sat down at 
his right hand without any observation. 

“ Restored to me for the rest of the day, 
my darling?” said the father; “to be my 
companion, my entertainer, my charmer ?” 

“ Yes, father! I have strung the harp, and 
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have a new song of my own to submit to your 
judgment. Perhaps Lord Normandale is a 
connoisseur ? ” 

“A lover only,” said his lordship, “but 
most apxious for information.” 

“ Tt is the noblest of studies,” she said, “ for 
it embraces and comprehends all others. 
What are all studies and sciences but search 
after the hidden harmonies of being? What 
is astronomy but a listening for the divine 
music which rings through space? To me, it 
is like a new and delightful language to whose 
treasures I am admitted—as sometimes is 
the case with mesmeric patients. I hear 
Homer in his original grandeur, thrill with 
the raptures of Pindar, or mount on the 
wings of inspiration with the Hebrew pro- 
phets—all at the touch of the strings of my 
poor harp! It opens out to me landscapes 
among the Grecian hills; reveals to me 
valleys—richer, greener, lovelier than ever 
lay between the hills of Circassia—for it is 


my book of landscapes, my traveller's library, | 
my camera obscura. We have no other., We | 


can afford no books, we have time for no accom- 
plisiments. Music supplies the want of all.” 

When the cloth was removed the harp was 
introduced. ‘No Italian prima donna ever 
sang with such effect. It was power, it 
was inspiration, it was prayer. Normandale 
answered to every touch of the chords. 
“ How surprised I am!” he whispered. “ How 
delighted! Delighted by your matchless voive, 
surprised by the strange contrast between 
what you were on the back of Jobler, or pre- 
siding at the kitchen fire, and what I see you 
now—the queen of dignity and song, the 
priestess of intellect and passion.” 

“ There are strange inconsistencies in human 
character,” she said. “In yourself, for instance, 
the artificial rank makes you altogether igno- 
rant of what you really are. The baron’s 
robe hides the breast of the wearer ; there 
may be a heart beneath it—there may be 
nothing but selfishness and pride.” 

“T think—I know—I feel—there is a heart,” 
said Normandale, his cheek flushing and his 
eyes on fire ; “last of all the world should 


you be, Miss Winterton, to doubt that a heart | 
He blushed for what he had said; | 


is here.” 
it was too open a declaration. 

“Do you think of leaving us to-morrow, or 
will you have your trunks unpacked and take 
eee of our spare room?” inquired 

rederick, with a malicious smile. 

“Oh my friend, let me stay with you as 
long asI can! It does me good ; it elevates, 
refines, instructs me.” 

So, he took possession of the room; and 
great was the surprise of his retainers at 
home, great the anxiety of his uncle, the 
Marquis of Bartondyke, when, after a silence 
of more than two years, a letter reached both 
establishments, dated from Cairo, to say that 
Lord Normandale had resided there for some 
time, and was now at the point of death. 
contidential servant was despatched to Egypt ; 
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‘he arrived barely in time to receive the last 
breath of the English nobleman, who strongly 
struggled to say something which death inter- 
rupted before the sentence could be finished, 
“ My boy,” he said, “Farmer Cookson’s— 
Frederick knows all—my wife—my wife—” 


Now, who do you think was the boy? Who 
do you think was the wife ? Why, the boy was 
the stubborn, immovable personage I de- 
scribed to you at the beginning. It was Ber- 
tram de Normandale. The marriage between 
Eftie Winterton and the eek noble had 
been private—unknown even to the accom- 
plished Frederick, The poor girl had died 
shortly after giving birth to her son, leaving 
him in charge of her friends the Cooksons of 
Yellowleas farm, with a sum settled on them 
by Lord Normandale of five hundred a year 
while he lived, without being reclaimed b 
his parents, or having the secret of his birth 
revealed. Here was my task : I had to ferret 
out evidence ; I had to trace the lives of all 
the Cooksons from their earliest days ; I had 
to discover a mole on the left shoulder of the 
unfortunate infant ; I had to inquire into the 
real position in life of the Reverend Rector of 
Mirables ; I found him out to be a younger 
brother of the Marquis of Bartondyke, who 
had retired into solitude and priest’s orders, 
when he was disappointed in love; I had to 
go into Doctors’ Commons, into the Registra- 
| tion Courts of all the Bishops, into Chancery; I 
had to hold endless consultations with lawyers, 
and pickpockets, and policemen, and genea- 
logists; and at last 1 succeeded in all my 
attempts, Bertram de Normandale is acknow- 
ledged legitimate heir of his noble father, and 
next in succession to the finest estates in 
England. 

And yet—would you believe it ?— the 
wretch is ungrateful, dull, phlegmatic, unim- 
pressible ; and wholly unmanageable after all! 
After all this! I can’t get him to do a single 
thing to reward me for all my pains. I don’t 
know what to do with him—whether to send 
him to Oxford or Cambridge—whether to 
make him fall in love with a countess in her 
own right, or with a tinker’s daughter. He 
shall of course fight a duel, and travel into 
|Italy; but when to do it, when to start for 
Ostend, whom to fight with, and why to 
fight—all is utterly at a stand still, because 
he is so ridiculously slow; so preposte- 
rously and asininely obstinate. e won't 
go anywhere or do anything. Ican not get 
the donkey to stir ! 

In fact, I am stuck in the beginning of 
my second volume, and am bound to spread 
this blockhead’s adventures over three. In 
the mean time the following advertisement 
concerning this Beast, is perpetually staring 
j}at me out of all manner of periodicals : 
“Early in the year will be published, The 
|Hope of the Bartondykes, an Historical 
Novel, in Three Volumes. Truth is some- 
‘times stranger than fiction.” 
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